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Prelude 
by MGA. 


MUST have been about eight years old, when one 
winter’s morning our old Wiirtemburg nurse entered 
the room with a dramatic and tragic air. 

She drew back the curtains and turned towards us 
—three of us in a row in our bedsin the night nursery— 
our large fat “plumeaus” filling them, our heads only 
just visible between “‘plumeau” and pillow. 

“Der Rudolf hat sich erschossen,” she said, “und seine 
Liebe auch?” (‘Rudolf has shot himself and his ‘love’ as 
well!) 

The three heads rose from the three pillows and 
stared at her. 

Of course we knew who Rudolf was. Our nurse 
always spoke of the members of the Imperial family 
by their Christian names. The Emperor was “der 
Franz Josef,” the Empress “d’Elizabeth”—and so 
the Archdukes and Duchesses, all by their several 
names, 

She went on. Of course we did not understand the 
significance of her remarks. 

“Jetzt wird @Stephanie gucken! . . . Der arme Franz 
Josef. . . der muss leiden! Der arme Kaiser!” (“Stephanie 
will open her eyes. Poor Franz Josef... . How he 
has to suffer! The poor Emperor!”’) 

Marie—that was our nurse’s name—went on with 
the gruesome details—so far as they were known— 
although very little was known at first. The wildest 
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stories were being circulated in Vienna, and in the 
country! She was revelling in an account of how the 
Crown Prince had been discovered when my mother 
came in and put a stop to it. The details were not 
for us. We were too young! 

But ever after the word ‘‘Mayerling”’ had a signifi- 
cance for me. The word itself seemed sinister—there 
was a sonorous ring about it—something like the 
sounding of a death-knell. 

And the Crown Prince, “der Rudolf,” vanished 
suddenly and strangely from the scenes where his 
presence had been so familiar. For a few weeks Vienna 
was silent and sombre. The tragedy had staggered 
society. A familiar, brilliant figure had passed from 
court circles, passed from the streets, the cafés, the 
places which had known it so well. 

A profound secrecy fell over the mystery of Mayer- 
ling. The Emperor forbade any revelations. Every 
one knew the stories of Rudolf’s unhappy married life. 
Yet his letters to her, published by Crown Princess 
Stephanie, seem to contradict this. They are frank, 
affectionate, and intimate. 

The Crown Prince was, and is still, an enigma. A 
character unexplainable, difficult, impossible almost 
to understand. He was deeply absorbed in his mili- 
tary duties, in his military career. He was a devoted 
sportsman. He had literary gifts, studied philosophy, 
science. He was a brilliant figure. The hopes of an 
Empire rested upon him—he had wide, broad-minded, 
and liberal plans for the future of the Empire. Yet 
in a moment of madness he flung everything away. 
He took his own life and the life of the woman who 
had spent the night with him. Why? 
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Was the burden he had to bear too great? Had 
despair suddenly taken hold of him? 

There was talk of a love-pact, but many historians 
and writers on the subject are now agreed that he was 
not deeply, passionately, and tragically in love with 
Mary Vetsera. He had spent the previous night with 
Mitzi Kaspar, who had long been faithful to him. 
His butterfly propensities were known in Vienna. The 
Crown Princess Stephanie, or rather, as she is now, 
Princess von Lonyay, asserts in her memoirs, printed 
in English in this volume for the first time, that there 
was no “love-pact”—that the Crown Prince, her 
husband, was not in love with Vetsera. But that he 
had suicidal tendencies, and he had merely sought a 
partner in the matter of taking his own life. 

The Crown Prince was thirty years of age when he 
died, startling Vienna and Society by the tragedy of 
his death. The tragedy of Mayerling indeed was 
spoken of with bated breath for years. It was hushed 
up—strange stories were whispered. There was talk 
of a planned coup d’état, of political murder, of a dis- 
covery of a plot which, it was said, left no other 
course open to Rudolf than for him to take his own 
life. 

Be that as it may, in Vienna there is now a growing 
party who declare that had Crown Prince Rudolf of 
Austria lived, and carried out his ideas, the World 
War would never have taken place. This group 
declares that Rudolf was a man who had the rare gift 
of constructive statesmanship. That he saw far ahead. 
But that he was not strong enough to stand against 
environment and the circumstances that surrounded 
him. 
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There are others who take the point of view that 
the Crown Prince was insane, that he would inevitably 
have dragged his country and her dependencies to 
disaster. Whatever the point of view, the fact remains 
that he was an enigmatical, strange figure, who coursed 
across his time, brilliant, but misunderstood—sup- 
pressed by tradition, by his father’s static attitude 
towards the Empire, by the iron-bound Court eti- 
quette at the Hofburg, unable to spread his wings, 
finding life too hard for his spirit and body. He 
decided very soon to quit the arena, and let things 
take their course. 

“Every one’ knew that the Crown Prince had 
taken his life by his own hand. ‘Every one’ knew that 
it was ‘a love tragedy’! ‘Every one’ knew that it was 
a pact between ‘la Vetsera’ and himself. ‘Every one’ 
knew that she had killed him in a fit of jealousy. The 
little ‘Armenian devil’ with her flashing eyes, her 
perfect ‘teint’, her grace. He was ‘mad about her.’ 
Stephanie’s cold, haughty, unbending manner had 
driven him to his death!” 

So the gossip, the whispering went on. 

From Hungary, where he was loved, a cry of fury 
went up. Old Franz Josef in his room in the Hofburg 
was stunned. The Empress—the beautiful Elizabeth 
—fled to her mountains. 

The other capitals of Europe stared and condoled 
and understood nothing! Just as now, at this moment, 
they understand nothing about the queer, strange 
young man who was destined to rule the old German 
Empire—and then suddenly “funked” it. 

After the “tragedy” the State stepped in and an 
“official story” was told. 
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Joseph Redlich, in his book The Emperor Franz Josef 
of Austria, says: 


“To this day no full light has been thrown on the 
events immediately leading up to the awful deed, 
either in the form of written or spoken reports by 
persons whose evidence could be taken as authentic. 
They bound themselves to absolute silence and kept 
their oath inviolable while they lived. To-day they 
have all passed away. When the ‘State Archives’ 
were cast open by the Revolution, the papers 
bearing on the Crown Prince’s death were not among them,” 


These words were written not very long ago. Yet 
one person, the person most intimately connected with 
the tragedy of Mayerling, is still alive—no other, in 
fact, than Rudolf’s wife, Crown Princess Stephanie, 
the author of these poignant memoirs. Stephanie, of 
Belgium, married Rudolf in Vienna on May 1oth, 
1881, and still lives in Hungary. The Crown Princess 
Stephanie decided after all these years to write her 
memoirs. For the first time the silence of one of those 
who were most intimately connected with the tragedy 
—one of the members of the House of Habsburg—has 
broken a silence of fifty years. Crown Princess 
Stephanie is seventy-five years of age, and is almost 
the last ofher generation. In Austria she has, amongst 
her peers, been blamed for writing of the tragedy, for 
revealing what she knows. People held up their hands 
in horror. She ought to have remained silent, they 
said. 

“The Crown Princess Stephanie has actually written 
of the tragedy of Mayerling! She has published in 
this volume the last letter that the Crown Prince wrote 
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her! . . . given it to the public. Inconceivable, 
unbelievable!” 

A storm of anger swept over the old Princess’s head. 

Obsessed by the fear of the House of Habsburg, by 
which she had been troubled all her life, she white- 
washed hurriedly some of the more intimate details! 
That fear of censure, of family, is inconceivable to 
English and Americans. 

“Nowadays what can happen to her? . . . who cares? 
What does it matter what she reveals?” they ask, 
having no knowledge that beneath the modern, pul- 
sating new life of Europe the old life still lingers on 
—secretly still powerful amongst the remnants of the 
“old Society.” What has maintained an empire for 
centuries cannot die in a single day! 

In London, a young member of the old Austrian 
aristocracy asked me in horror: 

“Has Stephanie really published Rudolf’s last letter 
to her? I cannot believe it!’ 

In the Vienna and Austria of before the War the 
story was hushed up. In the post-War mind there is 
a lingering feeling of horror when the Mayerling 
tragedy is mentioned. A great many of the younger 
generation take Rudolf’s side almost passionately. It 
would not be surprising if in the future the Crown 
Prince developed into a national hero, a martyrized 
figure who lived before his time, who was misunder- 
stood, and whom “routine,” and the “ruler per- 
sonality” of the‘old Emperor and his court had driven 
to his death. 

Why did Rudolf kill himself? 

It seems to the outsider that he had the world at 
his feet. There was no reason for him to take his life. 
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What has his wife, Princess Stephanie of Belgium, 
Duchess of Saxony, Princess of Saxe-Coburg and 
Gotha, Crown Princess of Austria-Hungary, to tell of 
the eight years of married life she spent with Crown 
Prince Rudolf, with “Rudi,” as he was intimately 
called in the court circle and by the people of 
Vienna. 

The picture the Crown Princess gives of her own 
childhood is not attractive. 

“We were not brought up as might have beseemed 
Royal children, in exceptional comfort and splendour 
and luxury, but as if we had been members of an 
ordinary middle-class family, not entitled to great 
expectations, Above all, my mother (Queen of the 
Belgians, born an Archduchess of Austria) wanted to 
train her daughters to become good women... . 
To-day I bless her for her foresight. It was thanks 
to her I became a serious-minded and dutiful woman, 
able, without a false step, to endure a struggle that 
lasted twenty years.” 

“Without a false step” —these words seem to reveal 
a complacency that is rather amazing from a woman 
who has lived through a world-shattering epoch. 

The Princess has, however, many fine qualities. She 
is of very fine stature, and now at seventy-five years 
of age, is a tall and striking-looking woman. She is 
a splendid representative of an age that is past. 
Cultured, well-read, a little incapable, perhaps, of 
appreciating the altered conditions of Europe since 
the days when the dramatic events which she records 
unfolded themselves in last-century Vienna—the city 
of beauty, gaiety, life, and laughter; a city with an 
always underlying and haunting wistfulness and 
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melancholy, expressed so aptly in Strauss’s Waltz, 
“The Blue Danube.” 

For fifty years the Princess remained silent! Now 
she has revealed facts only known to herself. She 
draws back the veil, in a measure, that has hidden 
the mystery of Mayerling. 

As I have intimated, the memoirs published in this 
volume have given great offence to the Austrian aris- 
tocracy, because the Princess is outspoken. The book 
is forbidden in Austria. Princess Stephanie has braved 
the displeasure of those members of the Habsburg 
Imperial family, who still hold the tradition of that 
House. 


At the time of Princess Stephanie’s marriage, the 
Vienna Court was the most brilliant in Europe. The 
court functions were magnificent, splendid, and ruled 
by an iron etiquette. This was one of the things that 
irked Crown Prince Rudolf. 

It is difficult for the present generation to under- 
stand the position the Emperor Franz Josef occupied. 
He was an aloof figure, venerated, one might say, 
almost worshipped by his people as the head of the 
State. 

It is difficult, too, perhaps, for English people to 
understand the Emperor’s attitude, and also the atti- 
tude of his people towards him. His own personality 
was subordinated to what might be called his “Ruler” 
or “Sovereign” personality. He had clear-cut con- 
ceptions of his duty. One of these duties was to 
maintain his inherited Empire intact. 

The revolution of 48 had had a tremendous effect 
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upon him. He was only eighteen when he ascended 
the throne—he reigned for sixty-eight years! He was 
in many ways narrow, immovable in his views. He 
was a slave to duty. He was disciplined, austere. 
He was the sovereign. He could not be anything else. 

It was against this conception of the monarchy that 
Rudolf kicked. He had a number of friends of whom 
his father would never have approved. Amongst them 
Moritz Szeps, editor of the Neues Wiener Tageblatt. 

Szeps used to visit Rudolf secretly in a small apart- 
ment in the Hofburg. Here long political discussions 
took place. The Crown Prince was informed of what 
went on outside court circles. 

Rudolf was also on intimate terms with the Arch- 
duke Johann Salvator, who became embroiled in 
politics and had to leave the Austrian army, and, 
taking the name of Johann Orth, left the country. 
The Archduke’s career captivated the popular fancy. 
There were many stories told about him. This dis- 
pleased the Emperor. Also there were reports of secret 
political meetings. 

Rudolf, at the time of his marriage, was twenty-two 
years of age. He was vivid, romantic, active. A fine 
soldier, interested in scientific and intellectual pur- 
suits. He had many plans for the welfare of Europe. 
He was deeply interested in politics, in the affairs of 
his country, absorbed in plans for improvement. The 
Prince had vision. 

“When Franz Josef is gone,” Szeps remarked on a 
certain occasion, “he will leave such a mess behind 
him that the worst is bound to happen! We shall get 
a revolution with bloodshed and a Separatist move- 
ment that will break up the Empire. And when I think 
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of that splendid son of his! . . . In Rudolf we shall have 
an Emperor suited to modern needs. What a future 
for Europe to look forward to! With Frederick III 
on the German throne, and Rudolf on the Austro- 
Hungarian, the parties of reaction would receive their 
death-blow. A marvellous prospect dependent on 
one man!” 

But Szeps believed that there was cause for anxiety. 
He understood, in a measure, Rudolf’s temperament. 
According to report, Rudolf’s married life was un- 
happy. This was hard for him. The Crown Princess 
and Crown Prince were unsympathetic to each other. 
Princess Stephanie admits this herself, describes indeed 
the coldness of their relations. 

“He is at continual loggerheads with his wife,” to 
quote Szeps again, who believed that the Crown Prince 
ought to lead a quiet, happy home-life. 

The result of this unhappiness, according to him, 
was that the Crown Prince drowned his troubles in 
dissipation, that he took drugs. He occupied himself 
with amours, He had one mistress after another. Every 
evening he was out amusing himself with pretty 
women, drinking until the early hours of the morning. 

But Rudolf had already lived a life of this sort before 
his marriage. Latour, his tutor, had advised the 
Emperor and Empress to marry the Crown Prince off 
early, “so that he should lead a regulated, domestic 
life.” It was with this object in view that his marriage 
with Princess Stephanie was arranged. 

But with Rudolf’s difficult, unstable temperament, 
it is unlikely that he would have settled down with any 
woman, however perfect she might have been. 

Some of his political friends even think it would have 
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been a pity if a single clever woman had got hold of 
him. He would have been more difficult to handle! 
A succession of pretty girls did not matter. They were 
negligible in the matter of influencing him. 

At the time of his marriage, indeed at the very time 
of his journey to Brussels to propose for the hand of the 
Princess Stephanie, his mistress, a certain Frau F- 7 
accompanied him. He had begun early to lead this 
sort of life. 

To make matters more difficult for the Crown 
Prince, Rudolf’s character was not understood at all 
by his father. He was more of a Wittelsbach than a 
Habsburg. He was, as I have said, clever, indeed 
brilliant, highly cultivated, with a broad, generous 
mind. He was as sensitive as his mother. He was 
impulsive, mercurial, highly strung. He had terrific 
outbursts of temper, moods. He loved life, but, at the 
same time, he set no value upon it. More than one 
friend and acquaintance has recounted that there was 
something strange and unstable in the gaze of his eyes. 

At the time of his marriage Rudolf was thin, well- 
built, of medium height. His eyes were hazel, his 
moustache and hair brown. He looked well in uni- 
form, and in hunting kit. He had Presence, and 
possessed charm, which he used when he chose. 

He had a passion for shooting and hunting, and gave 
way to this on every occasion possible. 

The eyes of every marriageable Princess in Europe 
were upon this young man, or rather perhaps the eyes 
of her parents! 

When it was intimated to him that he must marry, 
Rudolf would have none of the Saxon princesses, al- 
though he visited the Court of Saxony to make their 
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acquaintance. He would not look at Infanta Eulalia 
of Spain, the sister of Alfonso XII. 

It was then proposed to him that he have for his 
bride the sixteen-year-old daughter of the King of the 
Belgians. He agreed to this, and in March 1880 paid 
a visit to Brussels. 

The marriage was arranged. Princess Stephanie, 
from the comparatively simple Brussels Court, was 
plunged into the splendour of the Court of Vienna. 

She describes in the following pages the magnificent 
ceremonial of her marriage in Vienna to the heir to 
the Austrian throne. Her vivid description of the 
first night of her honeymoon at the grim old Castle of 
Laxenburg arouses deep sympathy in the reader. 

Rudolf, during his honeymoon and afterwards, 
appears utterly indifferent. 

He is more of an enigma than ever. His young bride, 
disappointed, disillusioned, cannot make him out. 

Very soon “stories” are being circulated in Vienna. 
He has love affairs innumerable. He is indiscrimi- 
nate in his tastes. At one time he is infatuated with 
the beautiful Russian gipsy, Marinka. 

Marinka one morning appeared in the Prater in 
a magnificent equipage, wearing superb jewels. She 
reigned for a time, then vanished. 

Various ladies succumbed to his charms. It was, of 
course, an honour to be noticed by the Prince. Many 
a beauty endeavoured to attract his attention, lovely 
eyes were fixed alluringly upon him. 

This attitude is illustrated in Count Taafe’s remark: 

“An Austrian forester who surprises the Emperor’s 
son with his wife does not shoot, but starts to sing ‘God 
save the Emperor.’ ” 
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This was the remark made by the Count when it 
was rumoured in Vienna—one of the many rumours 
that went about, after Rudolf’s death at Mayerling— 
that the Crown Prince had been surprised in an awk- 
ward situation with the wife of a forester, and that the 
forester had avenged his honour by shooting the 
Crown Prince! 

Rudolf, after his marriage as before, was irked by 
the hide-bound etiquette and ceremonial of the Aus- 
trian Court. The Empress Elizabeth, his mother, 
suffered in the same way. She disliked all the court 
ceremonial; whenever she could, she escaped from it. 
After her son’s marriage she often asked the Crown 
Princess to take her place, and Princess Stephanie was 
quite willing to do this. 

The ceremonies, such as a court ball, or a gala 
night at the theatre or opera, were magnificent, but to 
Rudolf’s impatient temperament they were irksome 
and boring. Whenever it was possible, he too escaped. 

The Hofburg upon the night of a court function 
was an occasion of splendour unknown to any other 
court in the world. It was indeed magnificent, a sight 
to be remembered. For a foreigner to attend one of 
these functions was a treasured event. 

A court ball began always at eight o’clock at night, 
to the minute. The etiquette of the Viennese Court 
demanded the utmost formality and rigidity of 
ceremony. 

On these occasions the Hall of Mirrors was crowded 
with Austrian and Hungarian officers in brilliant uni- 
form. Diplomats and their ladies, the ‘Hof-Gesell- 
schafi,” (court society) together with various officials 
and their wives who were expected to attend court 
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functions, filled the apartments. The scene was dazz- 
ling. The great crystal chandeliers which were re- 
ported to hold about 10,000 candles, before electric 
light was installed, shed a soft glow upon the gorgeous 
company which awaited the entrance of the Emperor 
and Empress, 

A hush fell upon the scene when the Oberhofmeister 
in his gorgeous uniform, carrying the double-eagle- 
crowned Staff of Office, stepped into the room. Three 
times he struck the staff upon the floor as a signal that 
the Imperial pair were about to make their entrance. 

A moment later the Emperor entered with the 
Empress Elizabeth on his arm. 

Those who saw the Empress Elizabeth at this time 
say that nothing could exceed her loveliness. She was 
unbelievably beautiful. She was like a fabled Queen 
of Romance. Winterhalter, even in his famous por- 
trait, failed to capture the magnificence of her beauty. 
This was added to by her beauty of movement, and her 
light, swaying walk, for which she was famous. 

The procession moved forward followed by a long 
train of brilliant personages. As soon as the Emperor 
and Empress were seated an officer of the mounted 
Life Guards signalled to the orchestra. 

The ball was generally opened by a waltz conducted 
by Hof-Kapellmeister E. Strauss. It was at one of 
these functions, I believe, that the famous Blue Dan- 
ube was first danced at a ball. One of the Arch- 
duchesses with her partner opened the dance. 

On these occasions special places were reserved for 
the Austrian princely families—the Liechtensteins, the 
Lobowitz’s, the Auerspergs, Fiirstenburgs, Kheven- 
hiillers, Esterhazys, Windischgratz’s, and many other 
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familiar names, known even in England. The women 
were in full dress, wearing magnificent jewels. The 
dresses fashionable at the time of the Crown Prince’s 
marriage lent themselves especially to court display. 
The deep decolletage, suitable to show off jewels on 
fair necks, the magnificent brocades and velvets of 
which the gowns were made, the long trains, the costly 
lace, all were eminently suitable to show off a fine 
figure to its best advantage, and to add to the 
brilliancy of the scene. 

No such magnificent sight perhaps will ever be seen 
again in Europe as was a ball, or any ceremonial 
function, at the Court of Franz Josef. 

At the big houses of Vienna, the palaces of the 
aristocracy, splendid entertainments were also given. 
Balls, gala dinners, concerts, and out-of-door festivals, 
were all held in constant succession during the Season, 
which began always with the New Year’s “Congratu- 
lations,” 

These “Congratulations” were received personally 
by the Crown Prince and his wife, and usually, for 
the Empress, by one of the court ladies who repre- 
sented her. The ceremony was a long and tedious 
one. 

Then followed a succession of family-dinners and 
further court functions, vying each with the other 
in brilliancy and luxury. 

When spring came, out-of-door festivals were held. 
On the First of May it used to be the custom for all 
Vienna, including the court, to drive in the Prater in 
state. All classes attended this open-air Fest. From 
the Emperor and Empress, in a magnificent open 
carriage, to humble burghers and peasants. 
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Vienna was famous for its equipages, its coaching, 
its driving and riding. The turn-outs were irreproach- 
able. Some of the finest horse-flesh in Europe could 
be seen in the Prater. 

It was the fashion amongst the nobility to employ 
English grooms. Some of the descendants of these 
men, bearing English names, are still to be met in 
Vienna. 

During the War a son of one of these grooms, per- 
sonally known to me, who had English sentiments and 
feelings, made his way out of the country and, ar- 
riving in England, volunteered’ and fought in the 
British Army. His father, brothers and sisters, re- 
mained in Austria. After the war he returned to 
Vienna to find his Austrian mother dead, his family 
dispersed, and his old English father still in the em- 
ployment of the “family,” but having now only a single 
horse to groom! 

Into this magnificent, picturesque, gay, and joyful 
Vienna, Princess Stephanie of Belgium entered on her 
marriage. 

She was anxious to do her duty, indeed she did it— 
and very well, being complimented more than once by 
the Emperor himself. 

The Empress, who hated and disliked court func- 
tions and any ceremony which “bored”’ her, very soon 
sent for her young daughter-in-law who was little more 
than a child, and asked her to “represent” her in future 
at all important court ceremonies. The young 
Crown Princess agreed. She had a talent for such 
things. 

But life was not easy for her! Although she be- 
longed to the Saxe-Coburg-Gotha family, she was 
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nevertheless called “‘die Franzésin!”” She was watched, 
criticized, talked of, and, of course, envied. 

The whole of Vienna, after her marriage, set itself to 
wait for a male heir. 

It was her supreme duty, and this was intimated to 
her more than once, to produce the much-desired heir 
to the throne. It was only when she was bearing her 
child that Rudolf began to take an interest in her. So 
declares the Princess herself. 

He made up his mind that the baby was to be a boy. 
In letters to his wife he called the expected heir, the 
“Waclaw,” a Czech term for a boy-child. 

But in the beginning of August a daughter, Eliza- 
beth, was born. 

Princess Stephanie says the Crown Prince was 
“staggered” at the news. And amongst all classes 
there was deep disappointment. The event seems to 
have marked an epoch in Rudolf’s life, for after this 
the Crown Prince began his careless, dissipated life 
again. He consoled himself with other women. He 
absented himself more and more on hunting expedi- 
tions. He was constantly away in the mountains. 

Princess Stephanie developed now a deep jealousy. 
Stories of her husband’s life had penetrated to her ears. 
He never spent time with her, except when he was 
forced to do so. He arrived home in the small hours 
of the morning, if at all. The Crown Princess heard 
that he was now occupied in paying attention to a 
certain Countess C. , and Stephanie was of an age 
when many girls are still at school. She was horrified 
and angry. 

One evening, driving home from a performance at 
one of the theatres, she saw the Crown Prince’s 
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equipage at the door of Countess C s house. It 
was being driven by Bratfisch, a Vienna Fiaker, often 
employed by Rudolf. 

The Princess stopped her own carriage, descended, 
and going to Bratfisch ordered him to drive her back 
to the Hofburg. 

The man dared not disobey. The Princess climbed 
into the carriage and was driven home. Her own 
carriage, empty, followed! 

The story was told all over Vienna. It came to the 
Emperor’s ears. He was furious. The Princess was 
coldly reprimanded. 

Jealousy had taken such a hold upon her at this time 
that she began to think of all sorts of ways and means 
of bringing the Prince back to her side. For a whole 
year or longer he had neglected her. 

Princess Stephanie decided to consult the Jesuit, 
Father Berthold. She was deeply religious, she had 
been brought up in a religious environment. It 
seemed to her a natural step to take. 

She went to Father Berthold and explained the 
situation. She subtly suggested that if the Crown 
Prince neglected her and did not live with her, there 
would be no heir to the throne! This should be 
pointed out to Rudolf. 

Very reluctantly the Jesuit father accepted his diffi- 
cult task. Courage and tremendous tact were required. 
The task was extremely distasteful. Nevertheless it 
was accomplished. Father Berthold had an interview 
with the Crown Prince. 

Rudolf was furiously angry at being interfered with. 
And instead of things growing better, they grew worse. 
The Princess in her memoirs gives a picture of the 
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widening gulf between her husband and herself at 
this period. 

And Vienna talked ceaselessly, watched, and whis- 
pered. The quarrels between Rudolf and his wife 
were recounted in the coffee houses, at private par- 
ties, at street corners! There were surmises as to what 
lady the Crown Prince was showering favours upon at 
the moment. And at this time it was reported too 
that he was increasingly occupied with strange and 
undesirable associates. 

In the little secret room in the Hofburg, he spent 
many hours, received many visitors. Plots were afoot, 
and secret political activities were suspected. It was 
even whispered behind thick walls that the Crown 
Prince was planning to supplant his father, His 
deepest political confidant was supposed still to be 
Szeps! 

Access to this little secret room was strictly forbid- 
den Princess Stephanie. 

But one day, Stephanie, driven by jealousy, pene- 
trated to the forbidden room. 

The Crown Prince, losing all control over himself, 
shouted, indeed raved, at her. The Princess retired 
defeated. She was now deeply unhappy, isolated, but 
always anxious to do her duty. 

Thinking matters over, she decided to approach the 
Emperor, to tell him what she had in her mind, what 
she believed as to Rudolf’s condition. 

The members of the Imperial family were permit- 
ted access to the Emperor’s private room by merely 
announcing their presence through his valet. © 

Stephanie, as a matter of course, used this means of 
access. The unfair attitude of the court towards her 
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is shewn by the fact that after her interview with him 
Franz Josef intimated to her that in future she was to 
approach him through his equerry! 

Stephanie had promised herself a great deal from 
this interview. The Emperor must, would, under- 
stand. She had told him quietly and frankly that it 
was her opinion and conviction that the Crown Prince 
was becoming insane. 

His behaviour, his dissipated life, his violent out- 
bursts of temper, his strange and mysterious activities 
—all pointed to insanity. The Princess was convinced 
of this. 

Franz Josef listened politely and coldly to what the 
wife of the Heir to the Throne had to say. But he took 
not the slightest notice of it. 

Stephanie begged and suggested that Rudolf might 
be sent away on a world tour. She believed that 
would save his mind. The suggestion was never even 
considered. 

About this time the youthful Baronesse Mary Vet- 
sera appeared upon the scene. 

She saw the Crown Prince at a ball—she fell madly 
in love with him! 

Some one has described Mary in the following 
words: 

“Bewilderingly lovely. Tall, slender, beautifully 
made. Hands and feet small. Masses of dark silky 
hair, complexion of a lily. The contrast between the 
black eyelashes and the periwinkle blue eyes was 
remarkable.” 

This very attractive young girl fell insanely in love 
with the Crown Prince. There is nowhere any evi- 
dence to show that he was equally in love with her, 
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despite the fact that the world likes to believe that 
Rudolf died for love of her. 

There was no reason why he should do so! The 
little “Baronesse”” did not withhold her favours. On 
the contrary, she deliberately pursued the Crown 
Prince. 

It was through the mediation of Countess Larisch, 
the niece of Empress Elizabeth, that the two met. The 
countess arranged the first meeting, and herself took 
Mary to an interview in the little secret room in the 
Hofburg! The same Bratfisch whom the Princess 
Stephanie had ordered to drive her home, drove Mary 
Vetsera and Countess Larisch to and from the Hofburg. 

Mary wrote to a friend that her “greatest wish in 
life had been consummated’”—‘‘she had made the 
acquaintance of and had met Him!” 

After that they met frequently. But the Prince by 
no means gave up his intercourse with other women. 
Mary met him secretly in the Prater, escaping from 
her mother’s carriage by pretending that she wished 
to “go a little walk,” while the carriage waited for her 
in the big Allee. 

Concealed by some thick bushes she waited until the 
Crown Prince rode by. Then she revealed herself and 
talked with him for some time. 

Amongst Rudolf’s many amours his acquaintance 
with Mary Vetsera was really not noticed—yet it was 
known. 

Describing her first visit to the Crown Prince at the 
Hofburg, when she was left alone for a few moments, 
Mary recounted how she examined everything in the 
room. 

“I examined everything,” she writes, “that was 
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lying upon the writing-table. A revolver, a skull... 
I picked up the latter and looked at it from all sides. 
All at once he came in and, quite startled, took it out of 
my hands.” 

This skull the Crown Prince always kept in his room. 
It is perhaps significant that there was also a revolver 
which he kept loaded. 

After that first interview was over, Rudolf said to 
Countess Larisch: 

“Bring her to me soon again, please 

On Sunday, the 27th January, 1889, a few days 
before the tragedy, the German Ambassador, Prince 
Reuss, gave a reception in honour of Kaiser Wilhelm’s 
birthday. The Crown Prince and Crown Princess, 
together with the whole court, were present. Mary 
Vetsera at this function appeared for the first time in 
society, with her mother. She is reported to have 
looked very pretty. Her black hair, her dazzling 
white complexion and her large, blue eyes made an 
excellent impression. It was remarked that she wore 
in her hair a very fine crescent of diamonds—a most 
unusual thing for a young girl. 

Her mind, according to those who spoke to her on 
that evening was entirely occupied with thoughts of” 
the Crown Prince. She made enigmatical remarks to 
one or two people, which were recalled afterwards. 
She was infatuated with Rudolf. He was not infatuated 
with her, as she was merely one amongst many. More 
and more as memoirs are published and documents 
come to light, this fact is recognized. It was not a love 
tragedy that led to Rudolf’s death; there was some 
deep, underlying political significance in it, which will 
gradually, as time passes, be revealed. But at the 
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same time it must be remembered that the Crown 
Prince was not entirely normal. Princess Stephanie 
herself is quite convinced of this. 

The Crown Prince and his father had had an inter- 
view, shortly before the Prince’s death, which was 
reported to have been of a stormy and violent nature. 
The gulf between father and son was widening. For 
a long time they had been on cold, even hostile, terms. 
Ever since a certain event which had taken place at 
a shooting party, Franz Josef is said to have regarded 
his son with suspicion. 

The Emperor, never since this event, if he could 
help it, received his son alone. It is deeply significant 
that Franz Josef had all documents referring to Mayer- 
ling removed from the State archives and placed in the 
charge of Count Eduard Taafe, who was in his con- 
fidence at the time. A packet which was supposed to 
have contained papers throwing a light on Mayerling 
was found, when opened in 1912, to contain only 
sheets of blank paper. The other contents had been 
removed. 

The event to which I have referred, took place 
during a shooting expedition in the mountains. It 
had a profound influence on Rudolf’s life and tem- 
perament. It is said that his downfall, the breaking 
up of his mind, dated from this time. 

A hunting party had been arranged for the 3rd of 
January, 1888. It took place in the neighbourhood of 
Miirzsteg. Four deer had fallen to the Emperor’s gun. 
The drive was drawing to its close, the Crown Prince 
was standing in his allotted Graben when suddenly 
two roe-deer appeared on the edge of the forest. 

Without waiting for the order to fire, the Prince left 
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his Graben and fired several rapid shots in the direction 
of the game. 

It was an unprecedented thing for a gun to leave his 
allotted place, and to fire before a given signal, an 
obvious and primitive rule for the safety of those taking 
place in a drive of game. 

Martin Veitschberger, who was standing by the 
Emperor’s side, stepped hurriedly forward raising his 
arm in protest. The arm was shattered by one of 
Rudolf’s shots. The bullet had narrowly missed 
Franz Josef, who was standing immediately beside 
him. By raising an arm, Veitschberger had prevented 
the shot from hitting the Emperor himself! 

The Crown Prince was forbidden to take part in the 
shooting expedition arranged for the following day. 
He was an enthusiastic and experienced huntsman— 
the incident was therefore “unexplainable.” Rudolf’s 
action was explained away by his having been at- 
tacked by a fit of “nervous excitement” on his part. 
The Emperor accepted no such explanation. The ser- 
ious estrangement between father and son, which ever 
widened, dated from this incident. Suspicion and 
uneasiness had been aroused in the Emperor. From 
that moment not only did he refuse to see Rudolf alone: 
he very seldom received him at all. Again and again 
the Crown Prince explained that in his enthusiasm for 
the chase and the excitement of the sudden appearance 
of the game, he had forgotten himself. The Emperor 
regarded his explanation as “impossible.” It was not 
as if Rudolf were a novice. 

Veitschberger’s injury too was serious; the bones 
of his forearm were shattered; his career as one of the 
Emperor’s huntsmen was over. 
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And Rudolf is reported to have taken the fact of 
his father’s suspicion deeply to heart. Again and 
again he burst out, when referring to what had taken 
place: 

“Dass ein Vater so was von seinem Sohn glaubt!”’ (“But 
how can he—how can he believe such a thing—of me, 
his son?’’) 

Nevertheless the suspicion was held. Rudolf was 
seldom admitted to his father’s presence. The Em- 
peror, moreover, had him watched. Reports of the 
Crown Prince’s secret political activities and his asso- 
ciation with Archduke Johann of Tuscany, came to 
the Emperor’s ears. 

Archduke Johann was suspected of disloyal activities 
and was banished from the court. There are stories, 
vague but ever-growing and persistent reports, that 
the Crown Prince was concerned in these activities. 
It is even said that the Crown of Hungary was 
involved. 

Archduke Johann was banished, took the name of 
Johann Orth and sailed for an unknown destiny. 

This incident in the Archduke’s life took the people’s 
fancy, and romantic tales were told of him. Stories 
are recounted of his sailing for South America and 
living there comfortably in retirement and incognito 
until his death. Other reports say that the ship in 
which he sailed foundered and went down with all 
on board. 

Not long ago I met an Australian who had lived in 
some lonely and desolate part of that continent in his 
youth. There was in this isolated community of which 
he was a member, a “Miss Johanna Orth,” who kept 
a small sweet and tobacco store. Her neighbours firmly 
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believed she was Johann Orth’s daughter, passing her 
life in one of the far places of the earth, in concealment 
and obscurity. It is a romantic and fascinating 
possibility, but quite unproven! 

The story-tellers say that, after the Archduke’s dis- 
grace and banishment, he deliberately concocted the 
report of the foundering of the vessel in which he 
sailed, and lived many years, dying amongst strangers 
without revealing his identity, which was only 
discovered after his death. 

But whatever activities against the throne the ban- 
ished Archduke had been guilty of, he was never 
pardoned, and the estrangement which grew ever 
wider between the Emperor and his son, dates from 
the time of the “shooting accident.” 

These stories of his plotting against his father per- 
sist. They are slowly beginning to trickle through to 
the knowledge of the public. There are vague reports 
of a conspiracy in Budapest, in which various pro- 
minent people were concerned. Something serious 
was certainly in the air immediately before the Mayer- 
ling tragedy. There was undoubtedly a violent scene 
between the Emperor and his son a day or two before 
the Crown Prince’s suicide. It is even said that the 
Emperor told his son there was “only one way out.” 

Rudolf’s decision to leave for Mayerling at a far 
earlier hour than had been arranged seems significant. 
He was to have left in the afternoon. He started in 
the morning. He had been restless al] the hours of 
the morning, pacing his apartment in the Hofburg. 
He told his personal attendant, Loeschek that he was 
awaiting an important message. 

A telegram was handed to him towards midday. 
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He read it eagerly, then flung it down with an ex- 
clamation of annoyance, and contrary to plan, ordered 
the carriage to be ready to drive to Mayerling at once. 

Whether Mary Vetsera received a command or an 
invitation to join him there, or whether she went there 
on her own initiative is unknown. Count Philippe of 
Coburg and Count Josef Hojos were both unaware of 
her presence in the Castle. Bratfisch, on the other 
hand, the Viennese Fiaker, seems to have been aware, 
even before he was summoned to entertain Mary and 
the Crown Prince on their last evening, of her presence. 
Very likely, he may have driven the baroness to 
Mayerling. But he kept his oath and was silent on the 
subject. The accounts given in a French journal of 
the Mayerling tragedy, reported to have been sup- 
plied by Bratfisch, who was said to have been brought 
to Paris for the purpose, and for which it was 
rumoured that he received a huge sum of money, 
were faked. 

Mary Vetsera “‘accompanied”’ the Crown Prince into 
the Beyond “‘deliberately and willingly.” She says so 
in her own letters to her relatives, of which several were 
found in the death chamber. 

But nevertheless the double suicide was no “love- 
pact,” as Princess Stephanie in the following pages 
agrees. She is firmly convinced that her husband was 
not in the throes of a violent passion for the little 
baroness. The letters which the Princess publishes, 
and which appear for the first time in these pages, are 
an absolute proof that Crown Prince Rudolf deliber- 
ately took his own life. According to the reports of the 
doctors who examined the bodies, the Crown Prince 
shot Mary Vetsera first, and then himself. Mary 
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Vetsera was shot through the left temple, the Crown 
Prince’s wound was on the right; the top of his skull 
was utterly shattered. His body was discovered seated 
on the edge of the bed. Mary Vetsera lay on the bed 
with hands folded and flowers on the pillow. 

When the first reports came to Vienna, it was denied 
at first that the Heir to the Throne had committed 
suicide. For the son of a Catholic dynasty thus to 
take his own life was an inconceivable action. It was 
through this attitude, maintained at first by Court 
circles, that all manner of fantastic stories were told 
and grew round the tragedy. Rudolf had been mur- 
dered; Rudolf had been killed in a drinking bout; 
his death was a “political murder” undertaken by “one 
who desired to occupy the throne.” It was a “love- 
pact”? between Mary Vetsera and himself. All these 
fantastic tales of murder have been discounted by 
Princess Stephanie’s publication of her husband’s letter 
to herself, written on the evening of the tragedy. There 
were also letters to his mother, Empress Elizabeth, 
to various friends. But there was no letter to the 
Emperor, his father! This fact is deeply significant. 

Had the Emperor really intimated to his son that 
there was “‘only one way out”? It is a terrible possi- 
bility. Time may reveal what circumstances drove 
Rudolf to take the final step. He himself considered 
it necessary that it should be taken. That is now 
a proven fact. 

Princess Stephanie herself is convinced that for long 
the Crown Prince had been “unbalanced,” that his 
mind was becoming, had become, unhinged. 

But whatever occurred, whatever were the causes of 
the tragedy, nothing excuses the treatment of Mary 
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Vetsera’s remains. She was a young girl, almost a 
child, who had been the victim of a consuming passion 
for the heir to the Austrian throne. She was the 
helpless victim of this passion. She made no effort to 
control it. She resorted to every subterfuge to deceive 
her mother. She pretended that she was going out on 
shopping expeditions with Countess Larisch. Before 
a planned evening at the Opera, and when her mother 
and sister were standing ready to depart, she appeared 
with wet hair, saying that she had washed her hair and 
that, unfortunately, it was not dry enough to allow her 
to accompany her mother and sister to the gala 
performance. 

This was merely a subterfuge. She was expecting 
a visit from the Crown Prince. 

Her mother, Baronesse Vetsera, knew nothing of her 
daughter’s intimacy with Rudolf. Mary had de- 
veloped an amazing ingenuity in throwing dust into 
her mother’s eyes. Nevertheless her mother was 
treated with an amazing heartlessness by the court 
officials, 

The baroness received notice after the tragedy that 
her daughter’s remains could be removed. Two of 
Mary’s uncles, Count Georg Stokau and Alexander 
Beltazzi, the banker, and her mother’s brother, under- 
took to fetch the body. 

They travelled out to Mayerling. Instead of finding 
the dead girl as they had expected in the bed-chamber, 
her remains had been removed to an attic and had 
been left there unattended and neglected. The two 
men had to remove what had once been the lovely 
young Baronesse Mary in a closed carriage, to Heil- 
igen Kreuz, where it was “permitted” that she could 
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be given burial. And here she was buried under the 
austere eyes of Baron Gorup, the Police President. A 
small, unostentatious notice in the Viennese papers 
announced her demise. Baronesse Vetsera, Mary’s 
mother, was banished and boycotted. She travelled 
to Venice, and from there she addressed a letter to the 
Emperor. To this letter she received a gracious but 
non-committal reply. The “incident was closed.” It 
behoved the baroness to remain silent. 

But she would not remain silent. She published a 
pamphlet setting out the incidents of her daughter’s 
life and death, so far as she knew them. Baronesse 
Vetsera, innocent of any complicity in her daughter’s 
affair with the Crown Prince, wished to vindicate 
herself, But she was not allowed to do so. The pam- 
phlet was suppressed. In it Mary’s mother accused 
Countess Larisch, who was the Empress Elizabeth’s 
niece, of having introduced Mary to the Crown Prince, 
and of having been rewarded for the introduction by 
getting Rudolf to pay her debts. 

The pamphlet was, as I say, vigorously suppressed. 
Yet somewhere in some unsuspected corner, copies of 
it must exist, to turn up perhaps some day and throw 
some light on the tragedy. 

A copy of this pamphlet was sent to the Empress’s 
lady-in-waiting, Ferenczy, accompanied by a long 
letter. 

This was ignored and Baronesse Vetsera’s boycotting 
was continued, except by one or two persons, one of 
these being the Archduke Franz Ferdinand, the heir 
to the Austrian throne. Everything which had to do 
with Mayerling was ignored and thrust out of the way 
by the Viennese Court—the tragedy was, as far as 
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possible, to be wiped from memory. It was, as has 
already been pointed out, owing to this course of 
action and the secrecy imposed on Bratfisch and others 
of the Crown Prince’s entourage that gave rise to all 
the fantastic stories told in Vienna as to the facts of 
Rudolf’s death. The fact that the Emperor repressed 
the truth at first and issued a bulletin to the effect that 
his son died of heart failure never received a moment’s 
credence in Vienna. 

As showing Rudolf’s mind immediately before the 
tragedy, it is to be remembered that he said in a letter: 

“The end has come—I am utterly ruined.” 

All these facts dispose of the attempt to turn his 
death into a romantic tragedy. The probability is 
that Mary Vetsera, knowing that Rudolf was in dire 
straits followed him to Mayerling without his know- 
ledge, and knowing that he must die, appeared at his 
side, willing to die with him. Her love for him was an 
obsession, a madness, a great passion, if you like, but 
such a passion did not exist on the Crown Prince’s side. 
Her offer to die with him must have been a comfort to 
him, for he was afraid to die alone. Mary was not 
prepared to tolerate existence without him. Further, 
too, the consequences of their liaison might have been 
the birth ofa child. She was not prepared to face that. 
If she died with Rudolf, her own childish mind con- 
ceived that they would still be together. Death with 
him was acceptable. Life without him, unacceptable. 

In spite of Baronesse Vetsera’s banishment and 
treatment by the Court, it is only fair to say that she 
was not aware that her daughter had given herself 
to the Crown Prince. She was, however, aware 
that her daughter was infatuated, but she treated 
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the matter lightly, never realizing its seriousness until 
too late. 

“Mary is so silly,” she wrote to some one; “just 
imagine, she thinks herself madly in love with the 
Crown Prince.” 

It is reasonable to assume therefore that Mary Vet- 
sera realized that the Crown Prince wished, or had, to 
destroy himself. She loved him to distraction, and 
with a devotion that reckoned all thought of herself as 
nothing. According toa statement of Prince Philippe of 
Coburg and of Count Wilmor Festetis, who was a close 
friend of the Vetsera family, Mary Vetsera gave her- 
self to the Crown Prince on January 13th, some two 
weeks before the tragedy. 

Mary herself gave a full account of the affair in a 
letter to one of her governesses who was living abroad. 

Therefore there was no great romance upon Rudolf’s 
side. He was cornered. There was no escape from 
the position into which he had foolishly manceuvred 
himself. It was necessary that he should die and 
Mary Vetsera appeared at his side willing to die 
with him. 

His character was weak. He was physically tired. 
As indicated by his behaviour in London when staying 
at Brown’s Hotel, he was afraid to go out of the 
building after dark alone. And again in an earlier 
incident upon a shooting excursion. In this case the 
Prince shot and wounded a bear—the animal charged 
him and Rudolf lost his nerve so completely that he 
stood paralysed and helpless. His life on this oc- 
casion was saved by a Jaeger who shot the animal 
before it reached the Prince, and thus earned for himself 
a munificent reward. 
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Erratic as Rudolf’s character was, he possessed 
moments of brilliance. Circumstances threw him 
much into the company of Prince Wilhelm, the ex- 
‘Emperor of Germany. Here is an exceedingly shrewd 
summing-up of the German Prince’s character, written 
by Rudolf in 1888: 


“William IT is coming on. He ought soon to be 
able to engineer a great crisis in old Europe. That 
is my feeling. He is just the man to do it. With 
supreme narrow-mindedness and at the same time 
vigorous and obstinate as a bull, he considers him- 
self as the greatest genius. What more do you 
want? He ought in the course of a few years to 
bring Hohenzollern Germany to the plight she 
deserves.” 


Nothing could have been more nearly prophetic 
than the above judgment on the Emperor Wilhelm’s 
character. 

To refer again to repercussions following Rudolf’s 
death, the Countess Larisch has something to say ir 
her memoirs. ' 

“Prince Rudolf,” she writes, “entrusted her with th 
keeping of a box of documents, which she was to sur 
render to no one without a password, which he had 
given her. This box was in her keeping at the time of 
Rudolf’s death. Some months after the tragedy was 
over, Count Julius Andrassy, the famous Hungarian 
statesman, visited her and requested that she should 
hand the box over to him.” 

This she did not do, as he was unable to provide the 
secret password. Later the password was given to her 
by Archduke Johann. Later, however, as Johann Orth, 
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the Archduke who had been a confidant of Rudolf, 
indicated to her the nature of the documents and 
informed her that had the contents of the box been dis- 
closed to the Emperor, he would have had Rudolf 
court-martialled and shot for High Treason. It is to 
be supposed that Grand Duke Johann destroyed these 
documents, for they were never heard of again. A 
similar fate happened to a number of papers, dealing 
presumably with the Crown Prince’s death and his 
political activities, which were placed in the custody 
of the Austrian Prime Minister, Count Taafe, The 
Emperor Franz Josef personally handed these docu- 
ments to the count who placed them in the private 
archives at Eleschau Castle, his residence. Soon after- 
wards, a fire was said to have occurred at Eleschau 
Castle and the documents were destroyed. It is to be 
remembered that Count Taafe was an opponent of 
Rudolf’s and was thoroughly antagonistic to him. It 
would therefore be to his interest that any document 
which might cause uneasiness to the Emperor should 
yisappear. 
w} After Prince Rudolf’s death there was much gossip 
oncerning his alleged immense debts—the sum can- 
not have been extraordinarily large, as it was immedi- 
‘ately liquidated at the Emperor’s command, There 
was talk too that Rudolf had borrowed heavily from 
the Jewish banker, Baron Hirsch. It is not known 
whether this was true or not. 

After the Prince’s death a sidelight was thrown on 
his financial affairs by an envelope found in his writing- 
desk by Count Bombelles, Comptroller of his House- 
hold. This envelope was opened and was seen by 
Archduke Otto who stated that it bore the Crown 
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Prince’s full name and address with the words, ‘“Con- 
tents, a hundred thousand Florins.” The envelope 
contained, however, only thirty thousand florins. 

It is known that Prince Rudolf spent the last night 
but one of his life with Fraulein Mitzi Kaspar, who had 
been his mistress for a long time and to whom he wrote 
a last passionate love-letter. Fraulein Mitzi Kaspar, 
soon after the Prince’s death, purchased for herself a 
house at Wieden costing sixty thousand florins. This 
fact was made known in a statement made by the 
Archduke Otto. Where the one hundred thousand 
florins mentioned above came from is not known. 
Where it went to may, however, be easily surmised. 
The fact that Prince Rudolf spent the night before his 
death with Mitzi Kaspar is another proof that he did 
not go to his death because of an unhappy love affair 
with Mary Vetsera. It may even be that the practical 
Mitzi Kaspar, who bought herself a house for sixty 
thousand florins, may have been the lady who laughed 
in his face when he suggested that she should die 
with him. 

As so much has been written about the Prince’s 
amours, it is due to Crown Princess Stephanie to quote 
the following from the statement made by Josef, Count 
Hoyos: 

‘“Rudolf’s marriage to Stephanie, Royal Belgian 
Princess was, despite the fact that only a daughter was 
born to them, a very happy one for a number of years. 
Only in the last two or three years were their pleasant 
relations overshadowed.” 

Prince Rudolf made few men friends in his lifetime, 
but he conceived a great liking for the Prince of Wales, 
later Edward VII. The two were friends for many 
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years and Rudolf on several occasions described 
himself as lackey to the Prince of Wales. The circum- 
stances in the lives of the two men were in many ways 
similar. Each was heir to an Empire, and both were 
dominated by older, strong personalities, who held the 
reins of power. 

The Prince of Wales’s mother, Queen Victoria, was 
as jealous of her puissance as Franz Josef was of his. 
For two-thirds of his life the Prince of Wales never 
escaped from her oppressive authority. Emperor 
Franz Josef, in his characteristic aloof manner, in 
his role of the All-Highest who could do no wrong, 
treated Rudolf from his birth to his death as an 
inferior mortal. 

It was natural, then, that these two young men, so 
similar in situation should find themselves drawn to 
each other. Both were sportsmen, both were clever. 
The Prince of Wales was a crafty and able diplomat 
with a talent for making himself hail-fellow-well-met 
in all grades of society. He too, was a great lover of 
the ladies. But his innate skill in affairs saved him 
from entanglements which might become a nuisance 
to him. He dominated women and was never domin- 
ated by them. Rudolf was dominated by women. 
His amours were numerous—beginning in his very early 
days, almost in boyhood. 

In connexion with the last Will and Testament pub- 
lished by Crown Princess Stephanie in the following 
pages, it is interesting to quote another earlier will 
drawn up by the Prince and found among his effects 
after his death. This will threw much more light upon 
his character than the one given by the Crown 
Princess. 
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The Crown Prince’s Will and Testament. 
“Pracus, April 15, 1878 


“In a few days I shall be starting on a long jour- 
ney. Onaccount of the pleasure I take in dangerous 
hunting and difficult enterprises of all kinds, it is 
quite possible that I may be going into great danger 
and might lose my life. For this reason it is incum- 
bent on me to make some arrangement. 

“All that I may leave in cash is to be used for 
charitable purposes. 

“Bombelles is to give some of the money in equal 
amounts to each member of my domestic staff, in- 
cluding those who have served me here in Prague. 
Whatever remains is for schools. My clothes go to 
my servants. All my writings, letters and papers 
which are in my writing-desks in Vienna and Prague 
are to be destroyed by Bombelles. My library is to 
be divided among all the schools throughout the 
Monarchy. People who think it worth while to 
possess momentoes of me can have my pictures and 
other trifles. Anyhow, what happens to all these 
trifles is completely indifferent to me. All my col- 
lections are to go in their entirety, as they are, to 
the University of Vienna, to which institute I owe 
so much. 

‘Latour, in memory of me, is to look well after my 
dog ‘Blak,’ who was my faithful hunting companion; 
Bombelles is to keep and care for ‘Kastor’ and 
‘Schlifferl’; one of them is good and faithful, and the 
other can smile very wisely. 

‘*My eagle-owls and Schweisshunds, as well as the 
Dachshunds are to go to poor huntsmen. 
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“My island, Lacroma, I lay at my father’s feet. 
May he graciously accept it, grant it his protection 
and allow it to fall into no other hands. It is a re- 
membrance of poor Uncle Mix, and a really South- 
ern Slav territory which one should not despise 
nowadays. 

“T recommend my staff to the gracious protection 
of his Majesty. They are good people who have 
always served me faithfully. Likewise I beg you 
from the bottom of my heart, graciously to consider 
Major Spindler and his family. Ever since I was in 
my third year he has been with me and he has 
always carried out his duty. conscientiously. 

“The enclosed letter is for Wilczek and he is also 
to be given Fl. 20,000 of my money in cash. 

“I forgive my enemies, all those who, particularly 
in recent times, have angered me. I have trodden 
a different path from that of most of my relations, 
but I have always had the purest of motives. Our 
age calls for new viewpoints. Everywhere, par- 
ticularly in Austria, there is reaction, the first step 
towards downfall. Those who preach reaction are 
the most dangerous enemies. I have always pursued 
them. I warn you against them. 

“God save Austria and her great Empire! God 
save the Austrian Army! Victory to its banners! 

“Greetings to the 36th Regiment, my real home. 

“A last farewell kiss in spirit to all the beautiful 
women in Vienna whom I have so dearly loved! 

“In complete devotion I kiss my parents’ hands. 
I beg them to forgive any trouble I have caused 
them. 

“T embrace my family. 
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“T thank you all for your love. 
“My last greeting to all my friends. To my whole 


dear Austria! 
“RUDOLF.” 


In this last will one sees Rudolf—the romantic 
Rudolf who fascinated Mary Vetsera and so many 
other women. There is an irresponsible generosity and 
that characteristic element of Austrian romance in the 
wording of this document. 


“A last farewell kiss in spirit to all the beautiful 
women of Vienna whom I have loved so dearly.” 


At the writing of this will he was twenty-one years 
of age—with eight years to go until the tragedy of 
Mayerling closed in upon him and sent him into 
dark.ness. 

ha the following pages Crown Princess Stephanie 
tells her side of the catastrophe. She tells the story 
from a woman’s, a wife’s, point of view, with all its sad- 
ness and poignancy revealed after fifty years of silence. 

M. C. A. 


London, July 1937. 
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Rose a Brabant 
I 


WAS born in the Ripyal Palace of Laeken, a mile 
and a half north of / Brussels. My father was his 
Majesty Leopold II, KAing of the Belgians, Duke of 
Saxony, Prince of ‘Saxe-Coburg and Gotha, my 
mother her Mxyesty Marie Henriette, Queen of the 
Belgians,, ‘“Archduchess of Austria and Princess of 
Hung;ary. My birthday was May ast, 1864. 
fe daughter and one son had been born to my par- 
ents before me. Louise, on February 18th, 1858 and 
Leopold, on June 12th, 1859. My brother died when 
he was ten years old. Although I was then only four 
and a half years old, I clearly remember the charming, 
pretty and sensitive boy. 

Brought up at Budapest in a cheerful family circle, 
never subjected to constraint, my mother had a cheer- 
ful disposition, and exerted a fascination which was 
intensified by her natural kindliness. She was a 

+daughter of Archduke Joseph, Palatine of Hungary. 

She had marked artistic talent, being able to paint 
exceedingly well, and to play both the piano and 
the harp admirably. She liked to be as much as 
possible in the open and to make companions of 
aogs and horses. She herself broke in her English 
“mounts. 

After she had become Queen of the Belgians, she 

Yen spent entire days riding beside her husband 
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across country, taking fences as be-ldly as did the King, 
showing her characteristic coolriess and courage. 

My grandfather, Leopold I, King of the Belgians, 
had been able, thanks to his family connexions, and to 
his position as senior of one of the oldest of the German 
princely houses, to give his dynasty an outstanding 
position in the world. His. first wife was Princess 
Charlotte, heiress-presumptive to the British throne, 
When Princess Charlotte di¢d in childbirth, King 
Leopold married Princess Marie Louise, daughter of 
Louis Philippe, King of the French. My grandfather’s 
sister was the Duchess of Kent, moiher of Queen 
Victoria. 

My father, the Duke of Brabant, came to the throne 
on the death of my grandfather in 1865. He ascended 
the throne as Leopold II; being by no means inclined 
to play the part of king in name and on paper only, he 
had very little time to spare for his wife and children. 
He had very little inclination for family life and I find 
it distressing to think how these two, my father and my 
mother, on whom Providence had bestowed so many 
advantages, might have lived a harmonious family 
life and have made a happy home for themselves 
and one another. Alas, they were unable to do so. | 
One pursued the course of indifference, iniustice, 
unfaithfulness, the other, that of self-sacrificing 
aloofness. 

One can hardly be surprised that the children of 
such a marriage were foredoomed to unhappiness. 
Whereas others can recall the joys of a happy child- 
hood under the sheltering care of their parents, we, 
after we grew up, could only think reluctantly of the 
gloomy impressions of life under the parental roof. 
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A strange dispensation of Providence! For every one 
of us this sorrowful youth was the preparation for a 
yet more sorrowful future that was predestined. 

Notwithstanding her coldness and severity, I was 
passionately devoted to my mother. I admired and 
honoured her, but was very much afraid of her. That 
was why I could never secure from her the support, 
the affection, the devotion, for which my whole nature 
craved. I could not understand why she was so chilly, 
so reserved. 

We were not brought up as might have beseemed 
royal children, in exceptional comfort, amid splendour 
and luxury, but as if we had been members of an 
ordinary middle-class family, not entitled to great ex- 
pectations. Above all, my mother wanted to train her 
daughters to become good women. She gave us a 
Christian education in order to bestow upon us the 
benefits of an inviolable faith which should reproduce 
in us her own firmness of character. To-day I bless her 
for her foresight. It was thanks to her that I became 
a serious-minded and dutiful woman, able, without a 
false step, to endure a struggle that lasted twenty years, 
and ended in appalling tragedy. 


My regular education began when I was six years 
old. I was soon given to understand that toys must 
be put away, to be replaced by books and note-books— 
that a strictly ordered life had now begun. Simul- 
taneously, my sister’s governess, Mademoiselle Legrand, 
took charge, instead of the good Antoinette Polsterer, 
a nurse from Vienna, who had hitherto cared for me 
with unselfish love. 
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We rose early; in summer, at five; in winter, at six. 
While we were dressing, we had to keep absolute 
silence, any breach of this rule entailing severe pun- 
ishment. We had to dress ourselves and do our own 
hair. Meanwhile there was a maid in the room to 
keep watch over our toilet. $The governess often made 
surprise visits during this process to see that we were 
not breaking her rules, 

I soon got used to the new order of things, except 
that combing out my hair cost me many tears. This 
was very fine and was curly, so that J found it harder 
and harder to smooth it and to part it as prescribed. 
The method that was ordained was most unbecoming. 
A rounded comb, shaped to the head, held the hair 
back from the forehead. To the teeth of this comb was 
attached a net, which enveloped in a sort of sack the 
hair that fell down over our backs. Our clothing was 
of the same plain order. The dresses we wore were 
cut like chemises, falling unadorned to the knees and 
girdled by a leather belt. 

To harden us, the windows of our bedrooms were 
kept open both in winter and summer and the rooms 
were rarely warmed. 

As soon as we had finished dressing, we had to make 
our own beds, put everything tidy and brush our 
clothes. The furnishings were as simple as the general 
ordering of our lives. No pictures decorated the walls; 
a looking-glass was a forbidden luxury; there was no 
carpet on the floor. The chest-of-drawers, and so on, 
were of plain deal, unvarnished and ugly in design. 
The beds were hideous and uncomfortable. So were 
the chairs. The toilet articles were in keeping; wooden- 
backed brushes and horn combs. Our governess’s 
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sitting-room, where we took our meals whenever our 
parents had guests, was just as plainly furnished. 

Having finished dressing and tidying up, I kneeled 
at my prie-diew to say my prayers out loud. At half- 
past seven I went to bid good morning to my mother. 
By that time she was usually up and dressed. When I 
kissed her hand, my heart leapt, since I longed to feel 
her arms round me and yearned for other signs of 
tenderness. But this grace was rarely vouchsafed me, 
and my affection was gradually repressed by the un- 
ceasing dread of being scolded for some alleged 
“naughtiness.”* 

At half-past eight we sat down to our work. In 
winter the study was like an ice-house and my teeth 
chattered with the cold. I fancy that our governesses 
had their dresses lined with fur, for they certainly 
seemed less affected by the cold than were we children. 
My fingers, stiff and covered with chilblains, could 
scarcely hold the pen. 

No matter what the weather might be, an hour 
every morning and two hours every afternoon were 
devoted to games, walks and gardening. I wore the 
same clothing winter andsummer. Thick-soled shoes, 
warm stockings, furs and thick petticoats were 
unknown luxuries. Neither a cold in the head, nor 
a sore throat, nor a headache was allowed to modify the 
regulations for our toilet or the temperature in our 
room. Except for the hours devoted to open-air exer- 
cise and to meals, we spent our whole time at our 
studies. 

I had admirable tutors. The most notable of them 
was Monsignore van Weddingen, our domestic chap- 
lain, a worthy, kindly priest, who guided my footsteps, 
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consoled me when I needed it, encouraged me and 
prepared me for the life that lay before me. 

Concerning the arts, I had a great love for drawing 
and painting. Still, my gifts were never sufficiently 
trained, for my mother was afraid that these occu- 
pations would distract me from things she considered 
more important. 

The same remark applies to various studies in which 
I took special interest—the books I loved to read were 
taken away from me and hidden. I was to have an 
all-round education, so that I was compelled to give 
most time to those subjects in which I advanced very 
slowly. 

Since I was peculiarly tormented with mathematics, 
which I detested, and also (most unpleasant of all to 
me) was forced to learn endless poems by heart, I 
came, in the end, to have a very bad time of it. 
Punishment followed punishment without cessation; 
everything I was fond of was forbidden or taken away 
from me; and those set in authority over me had no 
mercy on me, not sparing me even the birch! 

Often I had to kneel upon parched peas. But the 
punishment I dreaded most of all was confinement 
between double doors. There I would be kept locked 
up for hours, and even for entire days. Neither sighs 
nor tears nor promises of amendment would make my 
mother show forbearance and free me from this ter- 
rible duress. It was certainly harsh to lock up a child 
in the darkness between two doors paying no heed to 
outbursts of weeping. 

I bore these punishments patiently enough when’ 
they came through my mother’s ordinance; but 
my whole being rose in revolt when they were the 
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outcome of injustice or calumny on the part of my 
governesses. 

From earliest childhood I detested injustice as much 
as I detested falsehood. I can recall the most out- 
rageous scenes with my governesses. They could 
have done anything with us by kindness and gentleness. 
After such outbursts I would often run to my mother 
and complain of my sorrows, but she trusted the gover- 
nesses more than she trusted her own children. Once, 
at length, I was able to persuade my mother to watch 
us at lessons unbeknownst. I was sure that on this 
occasion the governess would strike my sister. My 
mother, having seen with her own eyes that her 
daughter was being badly treated, instantly dismissed 
the governess who had inflicted so much distress on 
us. How proud I was at having freed my sister! 

We usually took our meals with our parents; lunch 
at half-past twelve and dinner at half-past six. Ten 
minutes before the appointed times, the governess 
would take us to our mother’s boudoir, where she was 
generally expecting us. She came forward to meet us, 
said good morning or good evening to the governess, 
and asked how we had behaved. I always trembled 
at the prospect of this assize, but neither my entreaties 
before we entered the boudior nor my anxious glances 
after we had gone in would withhold the governess 
from telling the Queen about the most trifling inci- 
dents of the day. Outbursts of temper, disobedience, 
lessons badly learned, rudeness, curt answers (I was 
always very plain-spoken), undue liveliness—every- 
thing was reported by the censor, blamed and pun- 
ished. This painfully exact record of our sins of 
omission and commission was a continual torment tous. 
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When the ordeal was over, we accompanied our 
mother to the King’s study in order to fetch him to 
the meal, 

Often, if he was busy or had a visitor, he would tell 
us to begin luncheon or dinner without waiting for 
him. When he turned up at length, we rose, curtsied 
and went to kiss his hand, which he then laid on our 
foreheads. That was all. Not a kindly word, not a 
sign of welcome escaped his lips. In silence, as we had 
entered, he seated himself at the table, greeting my 
mother with nothing more than a wave of the hand. 

When the meal was finished, we went into my 
father’s study, where we remained standing, as we 
looked out of the window and whispered to one 
another. While the King smoked a cigar, my mother 
sat near him, reading the newspapers, thoroughly as 
a rule, Often at these times, our parents talked 
politics. 

In this room, which was big enough to be spoken of 
as a hall rather than a room, we always felt a sense of 
pride mingled with our timidity. It was the study of 
a man of note, of a statesman, investigator and the 
father of his people, of King Leopold II. The walls 
were lined with book-shelves, containing splendidly 
bound books, scientific, historical, geographical or 
ethnographical. 

Above or beside the shelves were paintings by Ru- 
bens, Van Dyck, Rembrandt, Franz Hals and family 
portraits by noted painters. 

My father’s writing-desk was a world in itself, being 
so large as to occupy the whole of one side of the room. 
It was piled with papers of all sorts; State documents, 
letters, plans, newspapers. The King, and no one but 
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him, knew everything there. Nobody was allowed to 
touch his writing-table, which he himself arranged 
and dusted once a week. I can still picture him seated 
in front of this writing-table. We children were ex- 
tremely curious about the contents of the numberless 
documents and often wondered what our father did 
with them or made out of them. 

When we were at length given our dismissal, we 
hurried through the passages and down the stairs, 
rejoicing in the prospect that we should be freed from 
our chains, from the presence of our parents, for hours 
to come. I would make straight for the room of my 
beloved Toni, Mademoiselle Antoinette Schariry; 
would fling myself into her arms, and confide to her 
all my misdemeanours, my privations, my sorrows, and 
my impressions. The few minutes that I was able to 
spend with this loyal creature were the happiest of the 
day and warmed my chilly heart. 

Thad to take the greatest care not to be caught alone 
with Toni, for the governess, who was usually on the 
watch, kept note of all my doings. It would have been 
dangerous to visit Toni too often and not to hide my 
intimacy with her. Detection would have led to her 
dismissal, since her kindness and devotion to me were 
taken amiss by the authorities. Often I trembled at the 
thought that I might lose her. What would have be- 
come of me in my loneliness, without this dear friend 
who encouraged and cared forme? How could I have 
got on without her affection and without her enheart- 
ening words? Toni Schariry was of German origin. 
She had been recommended to my mother by my 
uncle, Archduke Stephen, her parents, worthy folk 
from Schaumburg, being then in his service. Toni 
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had entered our household when she was only fifteen 
or sixteen, shortly after my birth. From that day until 
my marriage she consecrated her life to me with the 
self-denial, the devotion and the serenity which are 
characteristic of the great in soul. 

She had by no means an easy time of it, being much 
envied, scanned with jealous mistrust, persecuted and 
tormented; people thought her stupid but she made 
a firm front against all her adversaries. At length, 
through her patience she earned general respect, but, 
as far as I was concerned, I loved and honoured her. 
I owe much to her. Although her position was only 
that of servant, she was my friend, protectress and 
unselfish adviser. If I ever gave her a moment's dis- 
tress, it is my prayer that in these lines she may learn 
of my sincere regret; but also that she may discover a 
proof of the feelings which animated me towards those 
who cared for me faithfully and lovingly. Among 
them her name is stamped for ever in my memory. 

Féte-days were gleams of light in my early child- 
hood. December 6th, the feast of Saint Nicholas, 
brought mysterious surprises. On the eve he would 
appear with the insignia of his dignity, bringing flow- 
ers, cakes and sweets, or he would announce himself 
with an avalanche of walnuts, hazel-nuts, oranges and 
other good things, which fell with an alarming clatter 
in the middle of the room. Then I never missed 
leaving a pair of shoes outside the door. If I had been 
naughty I should find there only a birch-rod, but if I 
had been a good girl, they were filled with the deli- 
cacies for which I had a special fancy, among them one 
of the specialities of Brussels—large pieces of ginger- 
bread festooned in the shape of St. Nicholas. 
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M* nearest relatives were my Uncle Philip, Count 
of Flanders and his wife, Princess Marie of 
Hohenzollern. I did not see them often; only on 
Sundays at dinner, to which they came with their 
children. These meals, for which we wore low- 
necked dresses, were marked by an icily stiff cere- 
monial, quite in keeping with the temperature of the 
room, which except in summer, was that of a cellar! 

My father and my uncle, who seldom agreed upon 
any topic, were continually disputing. I was very fond 
of my uncle, His lovely blue eyes, his frank expression 
of countenance, his well-modulated voice, his cheerful 
laughter, his kindly manner, exerted an irresistible 
attraction for me. 

I also took a great fancy to my aunt and came to 
admire her more and more. This admirable wife and 
exemplary mother educated her children to become 
straightforward men and intelligent women. 

The eldest son was the late King Albert of Belgium 
who succeeded his Uncle Leopold II in rgog. One 
could not but admire the cordial family life which 
prevailed in their palace, could not but appreciate the 
veneration and trust the children showed for their 
father and their mother. 

My greatest delight was to accompany my mother 
on walks or drives or to visit the stables with her. 
These roomy stables, both at Laeken and at the palace 
in Brussels, were luxuriously equipped. 
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When I was six years old, my mother gave me my 
first riding-lesson, the instruction being subsequently 
continued by a riding-master. Soon I had a good seat 
and within a few years I could take jumps and was 
fully at home on horseback. 

When we went out driving, it was usually into the 
Forest of Soignes or the Bois de la Cambre, favourite 
resorts for the fashionable world of Brussels. We 
drove either through the upper part of the town or 
along the animated streets of the centre, where the 
finest shops were. My eyes roved hither and thither, 
to admire all the lovely articles on show in the win- 
dows. Then my mother would drive more slowly, 
complying with my wish to get a better look, I was 
especially fond of driving through the Avenue Louise, 
filled with members of the smart set on their way to 
the forest, walking, driving or on horseback. When 
they caught sight of my mother, every one made due 
reverence, the gentlemen taking off their hats, the 
ladies bowing; the other carriages halted. Every one 
knew and admired the distinguished and charming 
Queen and hoped for a friendly smile. 


Among my mother’s regular drives was the one to 
Tervuren, when she was usually accompanied by one 
of her daughters. Tervuren, a castle with a beauti- 
fully kept and extensive park, was the palace of my 
father’s only sister. 

Charlotte of Belgium, Archduchess of Austria, 
Empress of Mexico, whose mind had been clouded by 
the execution of her husband, was one of the most 
beautiful women of her day. Tall and slender, her 
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delicately formed oval countenance was crowned by 
a wealth of dark hair which, when she let it down, 
enwrapped her like a cloak. Her skin was white as 
alabaster. Long, black eyelashes shaded her large 
almond-shaped dark eyes, which were overarched by 
thick eyebrows, while her lips were red as coral. King 
Leopold I, le pére de la patrie, proudly spoke of his 
daughter as the handsomest princess in Europe. 

Princess Charlotte won the heart of the amiable 
Archduke Maximilian, younger brother of Emperor 
Franz Josef. Leopold I had done his utmost to 
promote this union, which fitted in so well with his 
plans. Nevertheless, the marriage was something more 
than the outcome of a political understanding, for the 
two young people loved one another fondly and their 
affections persisted till the end. 

Princess Charlotte was not appreciated at the Court 
of Vienna. My mother who had a great esteem for 
her sister-in-law often told me why the princely pair 
had decided to keep away from Vienna. 

Princess Charlotte’s radiant beauty and her accom- 
plishments made her uncongenial to her mother-in-law, 
Archduchess Sophie, Emperor Franz Josef’s mother. 

There was also an outspoken dislike and jealousy 
between Charlotte and her sister-in-law, the Empress 
Elizabeth. It was impossible for these two beautiful 
women to shine in the same firmament. 

The old Archduchess Sophie terrorized over her 
daughter-in-law, Charlotte, tormented and irritated 
her by perpetual exhortations and criticisms. 

My Aunt Charlotte, who had been much better 
educated than either the Archduchess Sophie or the 
Empress Elizabeth, wanted to go her own way and 
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would not tolerate the unceasing criticism to which 
she was constantly exposed. She was equally irritated 
by the pettiness of the views and ways which prevailed 
in her new family circle. 

Archduke Maximilian, afterwards Emperor of Mex- 
ico, a man of note, chivalrous, and no less gifted than 
his wife, suffered because his relatives disliked and 
misunderstood her. To avoid disagreeableness, he 
ultimately retired with his wife to the Isle of Lacroma. 
This island is off Ragusa, on the Dalmatian coast and 
the deep blue waters of the Adriatic wash its rocky 
coast. They lived on this charming island until the 
completion of the palace of Miramar, near Trieste. 

Some time later the Archduke received an alluring 
offer. Influenced by a number of unprincipled Mexi- 
can adventurers, Empress Eugenie was pulling all 
possible strings to induce the Government of Napoleon 
III to found a Mexican Empire. Eugenie intended 
Archduke Maximilian to wear this imperial crown. 

The mission of conferring upon Mexico the blessings 
of peace and civilization, the great, new sphere of in- 
fluence which opened itself before the princely pair, 
could not fail to appear to Maximilian as a chance of 
delivering himself and his wife from the petty jealousies 
and intrigues of the Austrian court. 

Archduke Maximilian thus assumed the imperial 
crown of Mexico, He was to rule over a country four 
times the size of France, and he hoped to devote the 
rest of his life to promoting the happiness and pro- 
sperity of Mexico. These thoughts dazzled him and his 
spouse. Those, however, who declared that my aunt’s 
ambition led her to persuade Maximilian to take up 
this burden, do not know the true facts. 
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At first all seemed to be going well, but gradually 
difficulties appeared and speedily grew. The resis- 
tance of the United States of America, disunion in 
Mexico itself, the behaviour of Napoleon III and 
Empress Eugenie, soon made prospects of success in 
the undertaking those of a forlorn hope. Empress 
Charlotte found herself in a most perplexing situation. 

She was of a more energetic disposition than her 
husband, and was his best adviser. Laws that are 
still on the statute-book in Mexico were drafted 
by her. 

And yetall thiswasofno avail. Affairsin Mexico took 
a turn irresistibly unfavourable to Maximilian. The 
Empress made up her mind to return to Europe, to 
ask Napoleon for the military help he had promised. 

Now followed the well-known catastrophic dis- 
aster. The humiliations she had to submit to at Saint 
Cloud; the murder of her beloved husband by the 
Mexican rebels; her exile from Mexico; self- 
reproached for having forsaken Maximilian — this 
succession of disasters proved too much for her sensitive 
nature. In 1867, she became insane and remained so 
till her death, which occurred in 1927. 

How much she must have suffered! It is long since 
I saw her but I can still recall that she was as distin- 
guished-looking as ever. Until she died in extreme old 
age, she retained the expression of gentle melancholy, 
the commanding demeanour and the finely cut 
features which fascinated me as a child. Empress 
Charlotte of Mexico was eighty-seven years of age 
when she passed away at Bouchout. 

The palace of Tervuren, where the Empress Char- 
lotte lived, was burned to the ground in the year 1879. 
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I still remember my parents’ consternation when this 
disaster occurred. 

The Empress’s apartments were on the first storey 
of the south-western wing, the windows being covered 
by a fine wire grating. Beneath were the rooms used 
for the storage of the Empress’s linen and as a laundry. 
Shrovetide was at hand and the staff wished to finish 
their work before Sunday, so they remained at their 
tasks until late in the night. The weather was damp 
and cold and the stove was kept burning too fiercely, 
A wooden post close to the stove-pipe began to smoul- 
der, Next morning, when the fire gained ground a 
strong wind was blowing and soon reduced the whole 
palace to ashes. 

In the smal} hours, the servants were aroused by a 
smell of burning and by thick smoke. They called 
Madame Moreau, the Empress’s lady-in-waiting. 
Without stopping to dress, simply throwing a water- 
proof over her nightgown, Madame Moreau rushed 
to the Empress’s apartments. The sitting-room 
adjoining the bedroom was already full of smoke. 

My aunt, startled at being awakened from her early 
morning sleep, was unwilling to leave her bedroom. 
She kept on saying suspiciously: “Cela ne devrait pas 
étre.” 

Grave though the situation was, Madame Moreau 
could not suppress a smile. She vainly endeavoured 
to convince her mistress that her life was in danger. 

At length she succeeded in persuading the Empress 
that she herself had issued orders for removal to 
another place. Still hesitating, she allowed herself 
to be dressed. The gown she had been wearing the 
day before and her underlinen had already been 
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destroyed by the flames, so one of the maids brought 
some things of her own for the Empress to put on. 

The Empress was removed to the house of her 
physician, Dr. Hart, who lived near by the park. As 
she watched the fire, she said: ‘‘AA, oui, c’est trés grave, 
c'est trés grave, mais trés beau!’ Suddenly, however, she 
realized the magnitude of the disaster. 

By the time the fire-brigade arrived from Brussels, 
there was nothing left to save. The conflagration had 
destroyed all the pictures and other art treasures, the 
furniture, the Empress’s dresses and underlinen, 
together with the clothing of her attendants. 
Fortunately, her jewels were in safe keeping at 
Brussels. 

When the news reached my mother, she hastened 
from Brussels to Tervuren. At length she was able to 
quieten Aunt Charlotte’s agitation. A carriage was 
got ready but the Empress would not get in. 

At length, with the utmost difficulty, my mother 
managed to persuade her to do so. Under the pretext 
of safeguarding her against a chill, Aunt Charlotte was 
tied by the waist with a shawl to the iron framework of 
the light carriage. My mother took the reins and, un- 
accompanied, drove her sister-in-law to Laeken. This 
removal was a bold undertaking but turned out well. 

The Empress went for a walk round the park im- 
mediately after her arrival, saying again and again, 
as she caught sight of this, that or the other: “Out, 
est bien cela, nous retrouvens ici quelques souvenirs.” My 
father, who had not seen his sister for a good many 
years, was much moved when he encountered her at 
Laeken. 

But it was impossible for the Empress to stay at 
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Laeken. A new residence was bought for her, the 
Castle of Bouchout, which had an extensive park. 
Thenceforward my aunt lived in this mighty pile, 
dating from the twelfth century, till then the property 
of Count Leopold Beaufort. I went to see her there 
more frequently than I had done before. 

I can recall my last visit, which I paid in my 
mother’s company during the year 1899. The Em- 
press’s suite was awaiting us in front of the castle and 
conducted us to her apartments. 

There she stood, deathly pale, but still amazingly 
beautiful. I ran up to her to kiss her hand. She em- 
braced me, obviously delighted to see me once more. 

When we had seated ourselves, the Empress began 
to speak garrulously, but everything she said was con- 
fused, for her mind was unhinged. 

Suddenly she turned her large dark, sorrow-laden 
eyes upon me, “Tu viens d’ Autriche, chére enfant? Com- 
ment se porte ton beau pére, Vempereur?” she inquired. 

Thereupon she rose to her feet, took me by the hand, 
led me to the life-size portrait of Emperor Maximilian, 
curtsied humbly before him, and said: “Et Pautre, ils 
Pont tué!”” 

It was really heart-breaking. 

My mother succeeded, at length, in getting the 
Empress away from the picture, and begged her to 
play the piano to us. 

I listened, much astonished, at the accuracy of her 
performance. Music and painting had always been 
her favourite occupations. She excelled especially at 
the latter art. I have one of-her paintings. 

When she had finished playing the piano, she took 
us into the castle chapel and knelt down. 
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As I came away from Bouchout after my visit, I had 
always the same feeling, one of something like fear for 
the mystery and strangeness surrounding any one suf- 
fering from mental disorder, as did this noble Princess. 

Very few of our relatives came to pay us long visits. 
One of my mother’s friends brought her husband and 
her children. These visitors were Grand Duke Louis 
IV of Hesse and his wife, Grand Duchess Alice, a 
daughter of Queen Victoria of England. It was a joy 
to me to talk freely and merrily with my cousins, who 
were of about my age. 

Under the protection of good and gentle Aunt Alice, 
we could throw off some of our customary restraint. 

There were four cousins: Victoria, afterwards Prin- 
cess of Battenburg; Elizabeth (Ella), in due time 
Grand Duchess Sergius of Russia; Irene, who married 
Prince Henry of Prussia; and Alexandra (Alix), de- 
stined to become Empress of Russia. The son of the 
grand-ducal pair, Ernest by name, subsequently 
Grand Duke of Hesse-Darmstadt, also came to visit 
my parents. The pleasant friendship which still binds 
me to this amiable family dates from those days. 

One little episode of early childhood remains pecu- 
liarly vivid in my memory. I was six years old, when 
with my father and my mother, accompanied only by 
my nurse and one of the ladies-in-waiting, I crossed to 
England. The weather was stormy, so that waves 
were breaking against the ship’s sides and flooding the 
deck with spray. 

They had put me to bed in my cabin; every one on 
board was seasick, except my father, the officers and 
crew and myself. 

We were to visit Windsor, having been invited by 
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Queen Victoria. This revered aunt, revered and be- 
loved, her daughters and all her family made much of 
me. We went for walks, drives and excursions during 
which I rode a pony, in the magnificent park of Windsor. 
I was tall for my age, with lovely hair, falling in golden 
tresses down my little back, almost to the ground. 

At Queen Victoria’s express desire, I was, during 
this visit, wearing my hair unbound, in accordance 
with the then English fashion for young girls. One 
day, accompanied by my nurse, I went for a walk 
outside the park into the town. 

All the passers-by stopped and stared at me. I felt 
flattered, for I knew that it was owing to my wealth of 
long golden hair that the general attention was riveted 
on me. Directly I got home, I began to prattle con- 
ceitedly about my experience. Instantly reasons were 
found for suppressing my vanity; my hair was thence- 
forward kept enveloped in a net, and, to my sorrow, 
the crowd no longer stared at me. 

In the summer of 1870, rumours of the imminence 
of war between Germany and France became more 
and more frequent and alarming. Since Belgium was 
a neutral State, she had nothing to fear, but still it was 
thought desirable to take defensive measures. In 
Belgium, therefore, the reservists were called up, the 
army was mobilized and sent to the frontiers. 

Only the civil guard, composed of volunteers from 
the nobility and the middle-classes, remained to 
protect the court and the capital, 

During the first days of July, the Court was removed 
from Laeken to Brussels, although the weather was 
frightfully hot. Louise and I were most unhappy at 
having to abandon life in the country during the finest 
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season of the year, at having to leave our little gardens, 
our animals and our flowers. 

Soon, however, we had manifold other indications 
that things quite out of the ordinary were happening. 
My father was reading telegrams al! through meal- 
times, reading them aloud. Statesmen came and 
went; sometimes they were invited to lunch or dinner, 
and political talk went on while they were eating. 
Special preparations were made in the royal palace; 
there could be no doubt that important things were 
about to occur! 

On July roth, France declared war. 

Belgium was in an uproar and excited crowds ran 
hither and thither through the streets of Brussels. I 
found it most interesting to watch the regiments in 
their splendid uniforms, each of which appeared more 
striking than the last. The sight of this military pomp 
and patriotic enthusiasm made a deep impression upon 
my youthful spirit. 

Meanwhile Brussels made ready to receive and care 
for the wounded. The King’s palace, the mansions of 
the nobles and the houses of the well-to-do among the 
middle class were transformed into hospitals. The 
wounded were hospitably entertained in the Royal 
Palace, to the front of which was affixed a scroll bear- 
ing in large letters the words: 


“A fame, belle et peste libera nos, Maris Regina pacis.”” 
“From hunger, war, and pestilence deliver us, 
Mary, Queen of Peace.” 


By the cordial welcome Belgium gave to the foreign 
wounded, she earned the gratitude of both the belli- 
gerent states. 
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When the first train-load of French and German 
wounded arrived, my mother, the Queen, went in 
person to the station to receive them and superintend 
their disposal. She became a nursing sister, spending 
days and nights at the bedside of the wounded. She 
assisted at operations and helped to give the last con- 
solation to the dying. Our studies were interrupted, 
our time being devoted to the preparing of lint and to 
the rolling of bandages. 

Sometimes my mother took me and my sister to 
visit the hospitals. She wished us to learn how neces- 
sary it is for a queen to be self-sacrificing and unselfish. 
In these moments I regarded my mother as a saint. 
She had ceased to think of her own convenience and 
was only concerned to help the wounded and the 
dying. For years thereafter she continued to receive 
the most touching letters of gratitude from remote 
parts of Germany and France. 

When, in 1914, the terrible World War broke out, J 
determined to follow my mother’s example. I am 
happy whenever I recall that I spent nearly five years 
as a nursing sister engaged in caring for our poor 
wounded heroes. 

During the years ’70-’71, while the war lasted, I 
listened attentively to my parents’ conversation as 
they discussed the news. 

I heard of the catastrophe of Sedan, of the capture 
of Napoleon III, of the Peace Treaty between Ger- 
many and France—and also of the great danger which 
threatened Belgium’s neutrality. 

In Belgium, people were anxiously asking themselves 
whether the new French Republic would make some 
pretext for annexing thickly populated, wealthy and 
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highly cultivated Belgium! There was only one thing 
to give confidence to my father—the attitude of Eng- 
Iand. This Great Power was determined, at all 
hazards, to preserve the independence of Belgium! 

In 1871, as a sequel to the war, Belgium was ravaged 
by epidemic disease. Typhus was rife in Brussels. 

Although the most elaborate precautions were taken 
to ward off infection, the Royal Palace was not spared. 
I fell ill on April roth, 1871, and lay for weeks in a 
stupor or delirious. My skin was covered with sores 
and I suffered horribly. The doctors had given up 
hope and my death was expected from hour to hour! 

My poor mother, with the court chaplain and my 
dear Toni, kneeled weeping and praying beside my 
bed. Even my father came to look at me, and I 
remember his serious mien as he stood at the foot of 
my bed. 

Then I was restored to my parents by an unex- 
pected, almost miraculous happening! 

An unknown country doctor in the Ardennes had 
read in the newspapers of my severe illness. He arrived 
at the palace and begged permission to treat me in his 
own way. 

Since I was hanging between life and death, my 
parents agreed to the experiment. 

Immediately the doctor had the windows of my 
room thrown open and kept open by day and by 
night. Further, he ordered cold baths. Within a very 
short time there was a decline in the fever and I was 
saved. 
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© quicken my convalescence after this illness, 

my parents determined to try the effect of a 
complete change of climate. Biarritz was chosen 
as the most suitable resort for that season of the year. 
Louise and I were delighted at the prospect of this long 
journey which would take us through Paris. To stay 
in a hotel was the dream of our childhood. 

My parents took us in a special train to the French 
capital, where, surrounded by a glittering suite, Mar- 
shal MacMahon gave us a splendid reception. From 
the station to the Hotel Bristol in the Place Vend6me 
(where the column erected in memory of the great 
Napoleon had shortly before been broken down) 
the streets were lined with crowds who loudly cheered 
my parents, since they were extremely popular in 
France. 

But we had to hurry to Biarritz. There the Villa 
Clementine had been chosen for our stay. It proved, 
however, to be dirty, poorly furnished and devoid of 
comfort, so we removed to a larger and finer villa. 
We had wonderful walks to the lighthouse, to the 
Rocher de la Vierge, to the fishing-port; along the 
beach—all wonderful experiences for us children. The 
beauty of the Pyrenees, and the mighty rollers of the 
Atlantic Ocean, profoundly impressed our youthful 
fancy. 

One lovely day in July 1872, I was sitting with 
Louise in the garden. 
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We heard someone calling for us; the Comtesse de 
Namur, one of my mother’s ladies-in-waiting, ran up, 
quite out of breath, to tell us that we had a little sister. 

We rushed back to the palace, where our father was 
awaiting us and said: 

“Come and look at the little doll.” 

We approached the cradle on tiptoe to see the baby, 
a tiny mite with large dark eyes and blond down 
covering her skin. Of course, we wanted to dandle 
and caress her instantly, but this fantastic proposal 
was instantly vetoed. We had to content ourselves 
with looking from a safe distance and admiring her. 
She was baptized Clementine. Clementine, Princess 
of Belgium, married in 1910, Prince Napoleon Victor 
(died 1926) and is mother of the Bonapartist claimant 
to the throne, Prince Napoleon Louis (born 1914). 

My parents’ disappointment at the birth of a third 
daughter was intense; they had so greatly longed for 
a son and heir to the throne. 

My sister Louise and I became close chums, having 
no secrets from one another. One day in the year 1874, 
she announced to me her betrothal to our uncle, 
Prince Philip of Saxe-Coburg-Gotha. 

I did not understand what this really signified, and 
was only glad that I should now have a brother-in- 
law, should see a great many relatives, participate in 
festivities, and be able to admire the beautiful wedding 
presents. 

The nearer the day of the wedding approached, 
the less did I see of my sister Louise, who was busy in 
the many preparations. A few days before the cere- 
mony, she summoned me and told me that we were to 
part. I burst into tears. At length I realized that our 
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precious life as chums had come to an end. I should 
be left alone with my little Clementine, and my faithful 
Toni would be be my only consolation. 

Our kindred came from many countries; father, 
mother, brothers and sisters of the bridegroom; but 
also my mother’s relatives, her brother Archduke 
Joseph and her sister, Archduchess Elizabeth. 

The wedding took place on February 18th, 1875. 
Louise looked charming in her wedding-dress 
embroidered with silver thread, and wearing a mag- 
nificent veil of Brussels lace. Her handsome head was 
crowned with myrtle and orange-blossoms. Her hair 
shone like gold. Tall and slender, she moved with 
wonderful grace. Her fresh transparent complexion 
had the tint of the blossoms she wore. 

Nevertheless, she looked grave and sad. I can still 
picture her kneeling at the steps of the altar, then get- 
ting up and curtsying to her parents, the King and 
Queen, before she uttered the decisive word, the word 
which fettered her for ever to the man she had not 
chosen for herself, but who had been chosen for her 
by others! 

In the church and during the subsequent festivities, 
the youngest brother of the bridegroom, Prince Fer- 
dinand of Saxe-Coburg-Gotha, later to become Prince 
and then King of Bulgaria, was my faithful squire. I 
felt extremely important as I clung to his arm. 

When the wedding breakfast was over, my sister 
came to our room, clasped me to her breast and gave 
me good advice. I was profoundly moved by the 
parting and sobbed for a long time, but I did not ven- 
ture to show my distress to my mother, who had little 
sympathy with strong manifestations of feeling. At 
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length my dear good Toni helped me to restore my 
composure. 


There was no further break in the monotony and 
strictness which prevailed over my life for the remain- 
der of my childhood! I grew up; my understanding 
developed; my interest in my studies increased; at 
twelve I could speak and write French, English, 
German, and a little Flemish. 

While my father devoted himself to the duties of 
his position and to the carrying out of his far-reaching 
schemes, my mother lived as benefactress of her people, 
and also as patroness of the fine arts. 

Once a week, a concert took place in her drawing- 
room, and the renown of these performances spread 
across the frontiers. The most distinguished artistes 
participated; the queen accompanied them on the 
piano or on the harp, and sometimes sang duets with 
them. Great actors read tragedies or poems aloud. 
Here one could encounter Massenet, Tosti, Isnardon, 
Georges Imbart, Adelina Patti, Nelson, Rose Charon, 
and many others. I often attended the rehearsals of 
these magnificent concerts; they promoted my under- 
standing of and delight in the arts. 

As I grew older I almost always accompanied my 
parents upon their official journeys to the larger pro- 
vincial towns. In Antwerp, Malines, Namur, and 
Bruges the inhabitants always loudly cheered the Royal 
family. Wherever we went, triumphal arches had been 
set up, the church bells rang, and thunderous salutes 
greeted the king. I cannot now remember precisely 
where it was, but there was a town into which I 
accompanied my parents, driving in a four-in-hand 
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harnessed 4 Ja d’ Aumont, and the burgomaster came to 
greet us at the town gates. Then my father, who was 
exceptionally eloquent, rose to his feet and addressed 
the populace in sonorous tones which could be heard 
far and wide. There were shouts of approval, and the 
people, carried away by their enthusiasm, unharnessed 
the horses in order themselves to draw the carriage to 
our place of residence. 

In winter, ceremonial duties occupied much of my 
parents’ time, so that I might not set eyes on them for 
days together. Now and again my mother would send 
for me in the evening, to let me see her in her full dress. 

I shall never forget what a radiant picture she made. 
Dumb with astonishment, I could not tear my eyes 
away. She was then in her prime. Her chestnut~- 
brown hair with golden glints in it, her beautifully 
formed neck, her white shoulders and arms, her lovely 
figure, entranced me. I was proud to have so lovely 
a mother. Her dress was always simple, usually of 
velvet, but she wore splendid jewels and knew how 
to carry them off. 

I was allowed to hold the light-blue velvet cushion 
on which her jewels were laid out for her to choose 
what she would wear that evening. When all was 
ready, she embraced me. As I watched her sailing 
out of the room, radiant and sparkling, she seemed to 
me the true embodiment of majesty! 

In the spring we went back to Laeken. My mother 
once more took me with her on her drives. It was 
my mother’s favourite place of residence. Her apart- 
ments in the palace were as full of blossoms, which 
she arranged herself, as a hothouse. From her I 
inherited my love of flowers. 
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The hothouses at Laeken are unique! In my 
father’s day they were a veritable paradise, owing to 
their vast size and the multifariousness of their con- 
tents. The king had them built according to his own 
designs, and superintended every detail. He had 
collected plants or had them sent to him from Africa, 
Italy, and France. Each of the hothouses contained 
only one specimen of plant, but specimens in every 
variety. Azaleas, camellias, rhododendrons, roses, 
pinks, lilacs—each group had its own glass-house. 

All the hothouses surrounded a huge centre-house 
into which they severally opened. This was the 
“Winter Garden,” used for receptions, banquets, and 
concerts. Tropical and sub-tropical plants ranged 
along the walls rose to form a green dome, their 
branches rustling down in flowery cascades, and fram- 
ing the stems of the mighty palm-trees. Fine, orange- 
tinted sand covered the paths which led through this 
forest of blooms, amid fountains, and mysterious 
grottoes. 

When the visitor had enjoyed all these splendours, 
at length he reached the clou, or centre, of the whole 
group of buildings. This consisted in a conservatory 
built in the shape of a cross. The buildings had been 
transformed into a church. On the roof shone a 
golden cross, towering high above the rest of the glass. 
This cross still dominates the place as a silent invitation 
to prayer. 

My father, an artist in the realm of fancy, had been 
instigated by a brilliant idea—that of assembling 
flowers of all kinds into this conservatory chapel to do 
honour to the Almighty, their Creator. 

Only those who, like myself, saw its beauty on the 
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day of its consecration can picture its loveliness. A sea 
of flowers surrounded the altar; the smell of incense 
mingled with the odour of the flowers. The strains 
of the organ accompanied a chorus of voices that 
sounded like those of angels. The church was full to 
overflowing. Guests, officials, employees, and servants 
attended Mass and came to listen to the Te Deum. 
Often and often I returned to the Chapel of Glass and 
recalled the beauty of the opening ceremony. 


That same year Louise and her husband visited 
Brussels. I was unspeakably delighted to see her once 
more after two years of severance. How much IJ had 
to tell her! 

At length Louise arrived. I flung myself into her 
arms, covered her face with kisses, and assailed her 
with countless questions. I wanted to know whether 
she was happy, whether she had a comfortable home— 
my curiosity knew no bounds. My overwrought feelings 
longed to break the prolonged silence, that we might tell 
one another all that had happened since our parting. 

But my sister Louise was no longer the same! Other 
interests had claimed her attention. She was now a 
young wife, admired and féted. She had become more 
beautiful than ever, looked extraordinarily elegant, 
and wore charming dresses. I felt the difference, and 
suffered from it. Notwithstanding the distress this 
caused me, I was happy to know that she was under 
the same roof with me, and among us once more. 
When her stay was over, and she had left, I had the 
same sense of a void having been left as before, and 
my life resumed its solitary course. 
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During the six weeks of the summer holidays, when 
my governesses went on leave, my mother took entire 
charge of me. I slept in her room, and spent my days 
in her company. Very soon I overcame my shyness, 
and actually ventured to ask her questions. She spoke 
much about her home, about Hungary, about her 
beloved Alesut, her parents’ residence occupied now 
by her brother, Archduke Joseph—of the picturesque 
palace in Ofen where she had spent many happy 
hours. Tears welled up in her eyes when she talked 
of these things. 

I listened with enthusiasm when she told me of her 
father, the Palatine, and of her brother, Archduke 
Stephen, who from his childhood’s days had been the 
idol of Hungary. After his father’s death in the year 
1846, he was unanimously elected Palatine. He was 
a doughty defender of the national demands of Hun- 
gary and strenuously fought in this cause. Naturally, 
therefore, he was not persona grata at the Court of 
Vienna. Archduke Stephen fell into disfavour, and 
his cousin, Emperor Franz Josef, exiled him. Then 
Kossuth offered him the sacred crown of St. Stephen; 
but, being strictly monarchical and dynastic in his 
principles, he rejected the proposal. Submitting to 
the Emperor’s command, he withdrew into exile, at 
Schaumberg. 

My mother, who spoke Hungarian fluently, loved 
to depict to me the charms of her homeland. She 
described the wide plains, which were golden and sun- 
drenched in harvest-time; and the boundless steppes of 
the Pussta. A land of freedom, of dreams, and of music! 

She painted in alluring colours the agrarian life 
upon the great patriarchal estates with their famous 
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traditions; she waxed enthusiastic about the exemplary 
hospitality shown alike in the houses of the magnates 
and the huts of the peasants, and of the cordial rela- 
tionships between the landowners and the common 
folk of the farms and the villages. 

She was never tired of playing the melancholy and 
ardent airs of the gipsies, and of singing songs in her 
mother tongue. 

In my lively imagination, this music, intertwined 
with fragments of history and legend, united to pro- 
duce an ineffaceable impression, an ardent yearning 
for a country of which, sensing perhaps its connexion 
with my own destiny, I was already passionately fond. 

The Austro-Hungarian ambassador, Count Chotek, 
was a great favourite at the Court of Brussels, and for 
his wife, the amiable Countess Kinsky, my mother 
cherished feelings of sincere friendship. 

When, at the end of May 1878, the new racecourse 
was opened in the Forest of Soignies, it attracted 
general attention when the King left his pavilion and 
went up to converse with Count Chotek, who was 
standing in the saddle-room. The King, it is reported, 
on this occasion spoke most flatteringly to the Count 
concerning Austria-Hungary’s labours for the preser- 
vation of world peace, the adjustment of relations 
between the different parts of the Austro-Hungarian 
Empire, covering the economic and cultural advance 
of the Monarchy, and the part played by the Emperor. 

That year my mother went to St. Antal, in Hungary, 
to stay with her daughter Louise, who was then 
expecting the birth of a first child. 

In July 1878, the wonderfully beautiful Archduchess 
Elizabeth, my mother’s sister, came to visit us in 
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Brussels. I think it was then that the plan of marrying 
me to the Crown Prince of Austria was first seriously 
considered. 

I was enchanted with my aunt. Taller and statelier 
than my mother, Archduchess Elizabeth was the very 
image of her ancestress, Empress and Queen Maria 
Theresa! She was so exceedingly kind to me that I 
grew fonder and fonder of her. 

Besides Archduchess Elizabeth, in order to celebrate 
my parents’ silver wedding, Archduke Charles Louis 
arrived in Brussels with a number of special envoys. 
Indescribable was the enthusiasm which prevailed 
throughout the realm during the four days the festivi- 
ties lasted. The Belgians, who are an extraordinarily 
patriotic people, seized the opportunity of showing 
their loyalty to and veneration for the ruling house. 

In the winter of 1878-9, the Empress, Queen 
Elizabeth of Austria-Hungary, came to visit us. She 
was on her way to England and Ireland, where, 
as a well-known and accomplished horsewoman, she 
intended to hunt and ride. 

The first meeting with the woman who two years 
later was to become my mother-in-law made a great 
impression on me. 

I was considered still too young to attend the 
receptions, but after the gala banquet my little sister 
and I were allowed to kiss our aunt’s hand. The 
Empress embraced me without uttering a word! She 
was wearing a black velvet dress with a long train, 
which showed off her splendid figure to full advantage. 
In her lovely brown hair, which surmounted her head 
like a crown, diamonds were glistening. 

“She is very beautiful,” said we children to one 
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another, “but she does not put our mother into the 
shade.” 

Some weeks later there came another visitor to the 
Court of Brussels. This was Duke Ernest of Saxe- 
Coburg-Gotha, the head of our house, members of 
which, thanks to the successful policy of my grand- 
father Leopold I, occupied the thrones of Belgium, 
England, and Portugal. 

He wished to become closely acquainted with me, 
and requested my presence at all the festivities given 
in his honour. He had been informed about Arch- 
duchess Elizabeth’s visit and the rumours of an 
intended marriage which had then sprung up. That 
was why he wanted to see what sort of young woman 
IT was! 

My parents agreed to his wish, so I began to wear 
long dresses. I felt the delight proper to my age the 
first time I wore a gown with a train! Turning to 
one side and the other in front of the mirror, I regarded 
myself from all points of view, considering my new 
dress very pretty, but somewhat peculiar. 

Thus it came to pass that, before I was fifteen years 
old, I took part in a big banquet. Having been care- 
fully prepared for the occasion by my mother, I was 
not shy or embarrassed, and could congratulate myself 
afterwards on having behaved modestly and naturally. 
In the course of his conversation with my parents, 
Uncle Ernest said: 

“Your little girl is extremely well-bred, so you have 
every reason to be satisfied with her and happy about 
her.” 

This was high praise—but it bore within it the 
germs of my subsequent misfortunes. 
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EFORE long important events were to take place 
which would effect a complete change in my 
young life. 

My parents and other relatives had for a Jong time 
been considering the question of my marriage. They 
wanted me to be the wife of one of the ruling Princes 
of Europe, or at least the wife of the heir to a European 
throne, so that I might occupy an eminent position, 
and, following the tradition set by our grandfather, 
the first king of the Belgians, enhance the prestige of 
my homeland and my House. 

In diplomatic circles it had long been known 
that such schemes were afoot in regard to my 
future. 

Reports of my intended marriage to King Alfonso 
XII of Spain were soon dismissed as having no 
foundation. Those with more insight could not fail 
to be struck by the fact that during the winter of 
1879-80, Empress Elizabeth paid another visit to 
Brussels. Her son, the Crown Prince Rudolf, was now 
one-and-twenty years of age. 

In the House of Habsburg, it was the custom to 
marry the heir to the throne when he was quite young, 
to ensure, as far as possible, a succession in the direct 
line. 

Few, however, were aware that the Crown Prince’s 
tutor, General von Latour, had urged the Emperor 
and Empress to get their son wedded as soon as 
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possible, so that he might become accustomed to an 
orderly, domestic life. 

Although the Empress had not yet accepted the idea 
that there was any hurry about the matter, possi- 
bilities had been discussed at the Court of Vienna. 
The proposal for a union with a Princess of the Belgian 
Royal family of the House of Saxe-Coburg-Gotha had 
secured general approval. 

The House of Wittelsbach was ineligible, being too 
closely connected by frequent intermarriages with the 
Austrian Royal family. The Empress, Rudolf’s mother, 
was herself a Wittelsbach. Alternatives, therefore, 
were only to be found in Spain, Belgium, or the 
Catholic Royal house of Saxony. 

The scheme of a marriage to the Infanta Eulalia of 
Spain, sister of King Alfonso XII, fell into disfavour 
for various reasons. At the Court of Saxony, Crown 
Prince Rudolf was made heartily welcome, but he was 
not attracted by any of the Saxon princesses, and 
refused to entertain the thought of marrying one of 
them. 


Crown Prince Rudolf, who was on intimate terms 
with my brother-in-law, Prince Philip of Saxe-Coburg- 
Gotha, greatly admired and revered my sister Louise, 
and was therefore by no means disinclined to make 
my acquaintance. 

It was on March 4th, 1880, that Crown Prince Rudolf 
paid his first visit to our Court in Brussels. He was 
two-and-twenty years old. 

My mother, who knew of Emperor Franz Josef’s 
plans, had had some beautiful dresses made for me. 
From a child I had suddenly been transformed into a 
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young lady! These exceptional preparations aroused 
my girlish curiosity. 

On a momentous Friday, March 5th, in the after- 
noon, my parents sent for me. When I entered the 
room my father rose to his feet, came up to me, and 
said in a grave tone: 

“The Crown Prince of Austria-Hungary is here to 
ask your hand in marriage. Your mother and I are 
very much in favour of this marriage. It is our desire 
that you should be the future Empress of Austria and 
Queen of Hungary. You can withdraw now, think 
over this plan, and give us your answer to-morrow.” 

Very much disturbed and trembling with excite- 
ment, I flung myself into the arms of my beloved Toni. 
Toni had been my guide and protectress throughout 
my childhood, and I wanted her to help me to a 
decision. She advised me to talk matters over frankly 
with the Queen, my mother. Certainly this was the 
most natural course and I felt a desire to confide in 
her. The same evening I went to my mother and 
asked her leave to speak to her. 

Very much moved, she kissed me, and told me that 
it would be a great happiness to her if I, by marriage, 
became an Austrian. In eloquent words she explained 
to me that my future position would be one of the 
most conspicuous in Europe. She used her best and, 
indeed, unequalled powers of eloquence to induce me 
to give my consent to the plan. She said various things 
which astonished me. 

You have, my child, all the qualities calculated to 
make of you a beloved and honoured ruler, like myself. 
Your assured religious convictions, your docile, up- 
right character, your kindliness, your quickness of 
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apprehension, your talents, and your outward appear- 
ance furnish you with the requisites for a great career. 
Your charm will win all hearts! 

“Your father and I have spared no pains to give 
you the education which will equip you to play the 
part we have chosen for you. You have been brought 
up in an atmosphere which has fitted you to perform 
the duties your new station will impose on you. The 
Almighty has given you qualities to enable you to fill 
such a position. I, too, was betrothed at the age of 
fifteen without ever having seen my future bridegroom 
—such is often the fate of those destined to become 
monarchs. I should be proud to give the country in 
which J first saw the light such a treasure. You will 
not go to Austria-Hungary as a stranger, a foreigner. 
You will find there your sister Louise, my sister 
Elizabeth and her family, my brother Joseph, and 
many other relatives. They will all receive you with 
open arms, and will unquestionably love you.” 

Profoundly moved, I thanked my mother and retired 
to my own room. 

I could not sleep. These overwhelming prospects 
were too much for my fifteen years. 

Praying and thinking over these prospects, I passed 
the remainder of the night! 

A new world presented itself alluringly to my 
imagination—a splendid world, one in which I should 
have an exalted mission. As if in a dream, I pictured 
a crown, a golden circlet adorned with precious stones! 
I recalled my mother’s seductive description of the 
fascinations of her homeland. I felt myself fore- 
ordained to consecrate my life to the fulfilment of the 
duties of a sovereign princess, The thought of this 
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lofty mission—to love my people, to care for its welfare, 
to alleviate its sufferings, to dry its tears—filled me 
with yearning! As we in Belgium lived with the people 
and for the people, so, in fancy, did I picture my 
relationship to the spirit of my new country. 

But amid these lofty considerations I was troubled 
with anxieties and uncertainties. Did I possess the 
powers for the fulfilment of so wonderful an under- 
taking? Should I be capable of meeting the demands 
which would be made upon me? Then, was there not 
something ominous in the thought of leaving my native 
country, my parental roof, in order to become a 
stranger among strangers? Furthermore, was I not 
far too young for the high position offered to me? Was 
I to bind myself for ever to a man whom I did not 
even know? True, my mother, my sister, and many 
others had had to take the same step in early girlhood, 
and God had given them strength to bear their heavy 
responsibilities—to accept the ostensibly brilliant but 
often harsh and painful lot of a queen or empress. 

Early in the morning I went to consult my best 
friend, my confessor, the court chaplain, a conscien- 
tious and affectionate counsellor, to whom I had often 
turned in hours of loneliness and discouragement. 
Then I had a talk with our dear old physician-in- 
ordinary, Dr. Wimmer, a Viennese, whose only 
thought, I was convinced, would be for my welfare. 
Last of all, I went once more to discuss matters with 
my good Toni Schariry. 

They were all of the same opinion—I ought not to 
reject the proffered hand of the heir to the Austrian 
throne. Being accustomed, as I was, to comply in all 
respects with my parents’ wishes, I did not venture upon 
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further hesitation or consultation. I was too well 
acquainted with the unyielding iron will of my father 
to offer any further objection. I was determined to 
show myself as his worthy and valiant daughter! 

At an appointed hour I went to my parents, who 
were waiting for me. Both of them urged me affec- 
tionately but persuasively to agree to their wish. It 
would be the most important step in my life! 

With childlike obedience and respect I complied 
with what appeared inevitable—not without inward 
misgivings, certainly, but I had full confidence in my 
father’s wisdom. 

I never guessed how heavy I should find the chains 
he was forging for me. I had no inkling that I was 
already being betrayed. Not until months later did 
I learn that my future bridegroom had not come to 
Brussels alone, but accompanied by his mistress, 
a certain Frau F-—-. 

When I had announced to my parents my resolve 
to accept the hand of the Crown Prince, both my 
parents, beaming with joy, embraced me affection- 
ately. I was only permitted to leave their presence 
when it was time to dress for the betrothal dinner. 

I begged my dear Toni to make me look as pretty 
as she could, and to give me all the encouragement 
in her power, since from moment to moment I was 
afraid of bursting into tears! The hairdresser had done 
my hair, my chief adornment. I was wearing a light- 
blue dress, and, as my only jewels, a string of pearls. 

Half an hour before the dinner we assembled in one 
of my mother’s reception-rooms, where my uncle and 
My aunt, the Count and Countess of Flanders, were 
also present. 
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The Crown Prince entered. 

He was wearing the uniform of an Austrian colonel, 
decorated with the Grand Cross of the Order of St. 
Stephen, and with the Order of the Golden Fleece. 
My heart was beating so furiously that I thought every 
one would see its throbbing. 

After the Crown Prince had made his bow, and had 
been welcomed by all the members of the family, he 
approached me. My father presented him to me with 
a few affectionate words, simply and naturally, as was 
his way when dealing with difficult situations. 

The Crown Prince’s bearing was admirable and 
self-assured. He kissed my hand, addressed me in 
German, and spoke to me about my sister Louise, for 
whom, he said, he had the greatest regard. He made 
a few flattering and formal remarks; and, after a few 
Moments, he put the important question which was to 
decide our future! 

Then he offered me his arm, and arm-in-arm we 
approached my parents and asked them to sanction 
our betrothal. Delightedly they kissed their future 
son-in-law, and gave us their permission to address one 
another as “Du.” 

My fiancé presented me with an engagement ring, 
a large sapphire surrounded by diamonds. 

During the dinner which followed animation was 
sustained, The Crown Prince entertained me with 
stories of his hunting expeditions, his plans for the 
future, his parents, his home, and his occupations. I 
found all he said to me most interesting. I wanted 
to acquaint myself with his ideas and ambitions 
with a view to becoming a suitable companion to him 
through life. 
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The Crown Prince was almost exactly the same 
height as myself. He could not be called handsome, 
but I found his appearance by no means unpleasing. 
His small light-brown eyes had an intelligent expres- 
sion, but there was something unfrank and hard about 
his gaze. He could not bear to be looked at directly 
in the face. About his wide mouth, which was half- 
hidden by a small moustache, there was a queer 
expression which was difficult to read. 

The next day (Sunday, March 7th) the official 
betrothal took place in the palace chapel, after Mass 
had been said. The Princes and Princesses of the 
Belgian Royal house, the Papal nuncio, the cardinals, 
the senior clergy, the members of the Diplomatic 
Corps, generals, and Ministers of State, the dignitaries 
of the Belgian Court—in a word, the whole official 
world had been invited to attend this solemn ceremony. 

Immediately afterwards, on my fiancé’s arm, I 
accompanied my parents into the great reception- 
room. In accordance with my mother’s instructions, 
on entering the room I made three profound curtsies, 
one to the clergy, one to the Diplomatic Corps, and 
the third to the Ministers of State. My performance 
met with the Crown Prince’s approval, for he spon- 
taneously remarked: 

“Stephanie, you did that splendidly.” 

My father, the King, made a formal announcement 
of our betrothal, and this was received with cheers 
and unending congratulations. My fiancé was aston- 
ished by the enthusiasm our engagement evoked, and 
the King directed me to say a few words of thanks to 
the brilliant company. 

After this the Austrian ambassador, Count Bohuslav 
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Chotek, and his wife were presented to me; also the 
Crown Prince’s suite. 

It was difficult for me to hold a court in this way 
for the first time in my life, but my father stood beside 
me, supporting me. The Crown Prince, unaccus- 
tomed to ceremonies outside his own country, had 
some difficulty in talking French, and was conse- 
quently a little embarrassed. The receptionlasted a long 
time, and was attended by a great number of guests. 

During the next few days one festivity followed 
another. Each day I wore a different toilet; and the 
Crown Prince, who had privately been informed of the 
colour worn, presented me each day with a bouquet 
suited to my dress. 

From all over the world there arrived telegrams and 
letters of congratulations; my parents received proof 
of devotion even from the most insignificant towns and 
villages in the country. Indeed, the abundance of 
congratulations made it necessary to establish a special - 
staff to deal with my correspondence. The columns 
of the newspapers were filled with reports concerning 
myself and the Crown Prince, and numerous editions 
were called for. 

Of course, I was photographed many times. Enor- 
mous demands were made for photographs—there 
were in those days no illustrated newspapers. From 
Vienna alone there came an order for no less than 
twenty thousand copies of my photograph! 

As I was not yet sixteen, the wedding was put off 
till the end of the year. Soon after the official betrothal 
the Crown Prince left Brussels, promising to return 


in July. 
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The months that followed upon my engagement 
were extremely fatiguing. My parents insisted upon 
my continuing my studies, especially such as might 
be useful to me in my new position. I had to listen 
to lectures on religion and philosophy, to attend 
courses on literature and political science, and to be 
trained in the art of public speaking. Nothing was 
omitted that might enhance my accomplishments, and 
prepare me thoroughly for the position I was to fill. 

A Hungarian priest, Professor Dezs6, was sum- 
moned to instruct me in the Magyar tongue, to teach 
me the elements of Hungarian literature, to awaken 
my interest in the history of Hungary, and to acquaint 
me with the traditions of the sacred crown of Saint 
Stephen! 

My mother, the Queen, was delighted at the oppor- 
tunity of listening to, and joining in, conversation in 
her mother tongue, and attended these lessons. 

To accustom me to playing my part in the presence 
of all classes of society, and to accustom me to the 
conversation of official heads of the State, I was now 
expected to attend every official dinner. My parents’ 
memory for faces, names, and personalities were pro- 
verbial. Now I, too, must learn to be interested in 
such things, to recognize every one I had seen before, 
and to recall the details of their lives! 

Also, I had lessons in dancing and deportment. 
Evening parties were given, attended by young gentle- 
men and ladies of the nobility, and on these occasions 
Monsieur and Madame Delcampo, the most noted 
dancing-master and dancing-mistress of those days, 
acted as master and mistress of ceremonies. 

My mother, who wasa marvellously graceful dancer, 
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taught me the lovely dances that were usually danced 
in Austria. 

As for my horsemanship, I had learned to ride when 
I was only eight years old. I had always been 
especially fond of this exercise. Now my training as 
a horsewoman completed, I was allowed to ride my 
father’s fine English horses. Thus I had the delight, 
every other day, of accompanying my parents on their 
rides through the Forest of Soignies. 

In fact I was kept busy from morning till night, so 
that there was very little time in which I could think 
about my future! 

The Crown Prince of Austria-Hungary returned to 
Brussels in July 1880, to attend the elaborate festivities 
in commemoration of the jubilee of Belgium’s inde- 
pendence. It was a great happiness to me that during 
these days he should have an opportunity of observing 
for himself how profoundly attached was the Belgian 
people to its reigning house. I ventured to tell him 
of my hopes that he and I would succeed in becoming 
no less popular in the countries over which we were 
to reign, 

Countess Sita Nostitz, née Countess Thun, was 
chosen to become my chief lady-in-waiting when I left 
my home for Austria. She was invited to Brussels that 
she might become more closely acquainted with me. 
My mother had many important things to discuss with 
her, as, from my wedding-day onwards, I was to be 
entrusted to her care. She was tall and slender. The 
tones of her voice were most agreeable, and I took a 
liking to her at once. Her cordial and frank coun- 
tenance radiated affection and nobility, and she was 
an admirable conversationalist. I felt great confidence 
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in her, and soon came to regard her as likely to prove 
a second mother and a true friend. 

Many guests came from Austria to Belgium, to see 
me and pay me their respects. Among them were the 
famous painters, Canon and Makart, who had begged 
permission to paint my portrait as gifts to Emperor 
Franz Josef; but, to my way of thinking, the 
likenesses were not a success. 

An especially pleasant memory was the congratula- 
tory visit paid me by the Viennese Chorus of Male 
Singers. The reception at the Brussels railway station, 
when Bengal flares were lighted and rockets were sent 
up, was most impressive. From all directions came 
shouts: ‘‘Vivent les Viennois!” 

The singers were conducted to their destination by 
a ceremonial procession. At the head was carried the 
Austrian double eagle in gold, the arms of the city of 
Vienna, and the motto of the chorus, “Free and Loyal 
in Song and Deed.” 

Next day, May 2oth, the eve of my birthday, they 
gave a concert in the great Winter Garden at Lacken, 
The singers’ performance was most cordially received, 
the applause being led by my mother. The Viennese 
returned home full of enthusiasm. Often, in later 
days, when I happened to meet any of them, I was 
always told that this had been for them a memorable 
journey! 

My wedding, which had been fixed for the end of 
the year, had to be postponed, since I was not yet 
sufficiently developed. Nevertheless, the preparations 
went on unceasingly. My mother devoted herself in- 
defatigably to the preparation of my trousseau, which 
was to be as complete and costly as possible. 
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Nor was Belgium backward; the country gave me 
many valuable and useful presents. For months the 
girls and women of Flanders had been busying their 
nimble fingers in the preparation of masterpieces of 
lace, intended for their Princess. 

The Flemish, too, were devoted to me, and my 
picture could be seen on the walls of the simplest 
fisherman’s hut. 

The women of Brabant vied with their Flemish 
sisters, weaving, sewing, and embroidering for “the 
Rose of Brabant.” They produced the most wonderful 
outfit of underlinen, each article adorned with my 
name and my coat-of-arms. 

My fellow-countrymen had done me the honour to 
give me this name of “‘the Rose of Brabant” when, a 
fair-haired and chubby-cheeked little girl, I went with 
my parents to visit various provinces. 

My trousseau was put on exhibition, and for many 
weeks people came in crowds to look at the wonderful 
things. Every one was delighted with them. 

But the greatest of all the goods bestowed on me 
by my homeland was the faithful love and sympathy 
of the Belgians. Nothing could ever rob me of this 
treasure. It has accompanied me throughout life, and 
still does so to-day! 

The winter of 1880 had drawn to a close. Vienna 
was growing impatient, and complained that the 
period of betrothal had lasted too long. Although I 
was still an undeveloped girl, my wedding was fixed 
for May roth. An incredible decision! (The Princess 
was then just sixteen years of age.) 

The hour of parting from my homeland was drawing 
near. I was about to say farewell to my childhood. 
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This childhood had been a grave and gloomy affair, 
often difficult, rarely serene and happy; but, never- 
theless, I was profoundly moved at the thought that it 
was soon to close. Childhood was passing; youth was 
to begin; would it bring me happiness? 

The omens seemed favourable! But many con- 
siderations rendered me uneasy, so that I was in two 
minds about the matter. During these decisive days 
I did not enjoy that sense of overwhelming happiness 
which ought to have accompanied me into my new life! 
No ray of love had gilded the period of my betrothal. 

Still, my sister Louise had had to tread the same 
path, so what else could I do? 

I had pondered matters long and deeply; but at 
sixteen I was still no more than a child; incapable of 
grasping the situation. Nor was there any one to whom 
I could speak of my anxieties and doubts. 
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AY end, the day of parting, came at last. I 

rose at earliest dawn. It was a lovely spring 
day. The voices of thousands of birds acclaimed 
the coming of daylight. Through the open window, 
the sun shed its beams with a glory which pierced 
my heart. 

The streets decked with flags were thronged with 
people, come to watch the bridal procession. Windows 
and balconies were adorned with rugs, and with gar- 
lands of flowers, and every place was occupied. There 
were numerous triumphal arches, likewise gay with 
flags and flowers. 

Amid shouts of acclamation, while the church bells 
rang, salutes were fired, and drums were beaten, the 
procession slowly wound its way between the lines of 
soldiers. As the national anthem was sung, the colours 
dipped, swords were drawn for the salute; a rain of 
flowers overwhelmed us. 

In their enthusiasm, the crowd tried to break 
through the cordon of troops, and, shouting “Long 
live the King!” to make its way to the carriage. This 
was a four-in-hand, harnessed 4 da d’ Aumont, and could 
only move at a foot’s pace. 

Everywhere were deputations, addresses of honour, 
emissaries from the peasants and the working towns- 
folk. Speeches were delivered, congratulations were 
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voiced, gifts and bouquets were handed up! I do not 
think I exaggerate when I declare that seldom, if ever, 
has a princess departed from her own country attended 
by so extravagant an outburst of farewell good 
wishes as I. 

At length, after three hours, we reached the station, 
in front of which Grenadiers and Guides stood to 
attention. Here, too, were the nobility and the clergy, 
the Diplomatic Corps, the Ministers of State and the 
generals—every one of rank and station—assembled 
to do me homage in parting. 

When the moment came for me to enter the special 
train, I lost control of myself and burst into tears. 
Inconspicuously, but firmly, my mother grasped me 
by the arm, and gently chided me for breaking down. 
Meanwhile, the gorgeously equipped and comfortably 
furnished royal train, attended by the strains of the 
national anthem and the wild cheers of the crowd, 
drew out of the station, carrying me towards a new 
and unknown home! I felt unspeakably sad. 

A large suite accompanied us: the minister for 
foreign affairs and many other Ministers of State, the 
Court Chamberlain, Count Jean Doultremont, the 
chief lady-in-waiting, Countess Griinne, the Chamber- 
lain, Count van der Straten, and many ladies-in-wait- 
ing. At the stations we passed, the train slowing down as 
we did so, were assembled countless men and women 
of ail classes, who held their children aloft that these 
might catch sight of the Royal family. 

I, however, was so much exhausted that I fell asleep 
before we had left Belgian soil, and did not awaken 
until we reached Augsburg in Bavaria. My parents 
had decided to spend a day here that I might recover 
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from the fatigue of the parting, and gather fresh 
strength for my reception at the festivities in 
Austria. 

Next day the Belgian train crossed Bavaria, and at 
noon crossed the Austrian frontier, and reached 
Salzburg. 

Here, the Crown Prince, my bridegroom, dressed 
in gala uniform, was waiting at the station to welcome 
us, heading a brilliant assembly. A deputation of forty 
peasants and peasant-women, in folk-dress, bade me 
welcome, and, in accordance with the national custom, 
handed me suitable wedding presents: a spinning- 
wheel; butter, moulded in the shape of a bridal gar- 
tand; great, baked figures of bread representing our 
patron saints; fritters, beer, and bread! 

After this reception, in lovely weather, we drove 
round the town. Salzburg had erected a triumphal 
arch modelled after the entrance arch of ornamental 
iron-work in the park at Laeken. 

That evening there was a banquet in the castle. 
When night fell, the town was illuminated, and lights 
blazed out on the fortress of Hohensalzburg, and on 
the surrounding hills. The celebration ended with 
a magnificent display of fireworks. 

The Crown Prince took the night-train back to 
Vienna, while we stayed in Salzburg. 

Wereached Vienna on the morning of May 6th, 1881. 
Since, in accordance with ancient custom, the Crown 
Prince’s bride was not supposed to enter the capital 
until immediately before the wedding, we drove to 
Schénbrunn, the Imperial Summer Palace, which in 
those days was still outside the town limits. 

The Emperor, the Empress, and various other 
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members of the Imperial family received me in the 
“Gallery” at Schénbrunn. 

When I entered all eyes were turned towards me. 
Emperor Franz Josef came up to me, embraced 
me, and welcomed me in a kindly, paternal way. Then 
he introduced me to the Archdukes, and the foreign 
Princes. 

The Empress, whose acquaintance I had previously 
made in Brussels, introduced me to the Archduchesses. 
When this ceremonial presentation was over, the 
brothers and sisters of my mother, and their children, 
who were more or less about my own age, surrounded 
me to give me a warm welcome. This kindly, affec- 
tionate reception soothed my nerves; I could read in 
their eyes that I had already won their liking. In their 
company, from the outset, I felt safe and at home! 

There was only one person whom I missed in all 
that company; her absence was a great distress to me 
—my sister Louise. On April goth she had given birth 
to a daughter, Dorothea, and was therefore prevented 
from taking part in the festivities. What a comfort, 
what a delight, what a support it would have been 
to me if I could have had her beside me on my 
wedding-day! 

After I had made acquaintance with my new rela- 
tions, the dignitaries of the Church, Ministers of State, 
and the members of the court were introduced to me. 
A long series of ladies and gentlemen filed before 
me, most of them bearing names famous in the records 
of the Monarchy. The introduction to this brilliant 
circle was the beginning of the week of festivities which 
had been arranged. 

On May 7th, in the “Little Gallery” of Schénbrunn, 
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there was a family banquet, at which were present all 
the members of the Imperial house, as well as my 
uncle, the Prince of Wales, later King Edward VII 
of England, my cousin, Prince William of Prussia, with 
his wife, and many other persons of royal rank. 

The Crown Prince and I sat next the Emperor and 
Empress. 

The table was laid with heavy gold plate, and was 
a magnificent sight. But it seemed to me that the 
flowers, abundant though they were, did not show the 
profusion to which I was accustomed at home. 

The court ball, which took place that evening, 
increased the impression of splendour and magnifi- 
cence. But the etiquette and ceremony was far more 
rigid than that which prevailed in Brussels, and I found 
this oppressive. 

May 8th began with the reception of numerous 
delegations from the various provinces of the Mon- 
archy, the members of which, wearing picturesque 
local costumes, offered us congratulations and gave 
us presents. 

The city of Prague sent me a coffer adorned with 
precious stones and covered with beautiful views. 
From Galicia came a wonderful carven chest. Another 
delegation brought me a screen, decked with the coats- 
of-arms of the various Crown lands. The march-past 
of the deputations went on for hours, so that the 
reception lasted well on into the afternoon. 

In the evening there was to be at Schénbrunn a 
great “‘Volksfest,” organized by the town. The burgo- 
master had begged the Emperor either to attend the 
festival or else to appear in the Prater during the 
afternoon. 
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The Emperor decided in favour of a drive in the 
Prater, to which the whole Court was ‘‘commanded.” 
The sky became overcast towards noon; nevertheless 
the streets were lined with huge crowds. At the 
appointed hour, the members of the Court drove to 
the Prater in sixty-two carriages. 

In the first carriage sat Emperor Franz Josef and 
my father; in the second, the Crown Prince and myself; 
in the third, my mother and the Empress. However, 
there was a block when we got close to the Prater. 
We had been able to drive at no more than a foot’s 
pace; but here the throng was so enormous that 
progress was completely arrested! 

Again and again Emperor Franz Josef rose in his 
carriage and called out: 

“Please make a little room for us to pass!” 

But even this was of no avail, for the curiosity and 
enthusiasm of the populace was overpowering. 

At length Prince Hohenlohe, head chamberlain, 
declared to the Emperor that, in view of the frightful 
press of people, it would be impossible to continue the 
proposed drive. A detachment of troops managed, 
with great difficulty, to clear a passage, so that the 
court carriages could reach Sophia Bridge. Thus 
thousands of Viennese, who had patiently been waiting 
all day in the Prater, were deprived of the splendid 
spectacle to which they had been looking forward! 

At the close of the day came the “Volksfest? in 
Schénbrunn Park, where a wonderful display of fire- 
works lit up the whole neighbourhood, and our initials 
“R” and “S” glowed against the dark night sky. 

Meanwhile, Vienna had been preparing for my 
formal entrance and reception. Great ropes of flowers 
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hung on the fronts of the houses, and everywhere the 
Belgian colours waved. Flowers, too, were flung 
lavishly into the streets, so that we drove upon a wealth 
of rose-leaves. Close to Elizabeth Bridge, a triumphal 
dome had been erected. 

My entrance into the capital was to be made from 
the Favorita—this was a strict convention—at one time 
the Summer Palace of Maria Theresa. It was now 
the Theresianum, a school for the sons of the nobles. 

On the morning of May gth, I was driven there, 
accompanied by my mother. 

We were seated in the magnificent State chariot, 
which, in her day, the great Empress Maria Theresa 
had used. It was drawn by a team of eight snow-white 
stallions, whose harness was sparkling with gold. 

It was in this solemn procession, to the sound of 
gun salutes, the ringing of church bells, and endless 
cheering of the populace which testified its loyalty to 
the Imperial house, that I entered the capital of my 
future Empire! 

The glittering carriages and horses, the outriders, 
the footmen, and the coachmen in their stiff Spanish 
gala cloaks, their hair dressed in powdered pigtails, 
constituted a unique spectacle! 

The procession made its way through the Augus- 
tinerstrasse to the Hofburg. Troops in full-dress 
uniforms lined the streets. 

In the evening there was a State banquet; and the 
day of my formal entrance into the city of Vienna was 
brought to a close by illuminations throughout the 
town. 
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Early in the morning of May 1oth, my wedding-day, 
my mother came to me to take me to Mass in the 
court chapel, so that, in a spirit of profound devotion, 
I could receive Holy Communion. 

After this my mother, assisted by my beloved Toni, 
began to dress me with the utmost care and affection. 
My wedding dress, made of heavy silver brocade, was 
a marvel of beauty, with garlands and silver roses 
embroidered on the long train. 

A veil of Brussels lace, a gift from the town of 
Brussels, was fastened by a diamond brooch. Myrtles 
and orange-blossoms were interwoven with the magni- 
ficent diadem which Emperor Franz Josef had 
given me. I wore, too, the Order of the Star and 
Cross. It was fastened to a plastron sparkling with 
diamonds, once worn by Empress Maria Theresa. In 
my hand I held a beautiful prayer-book, its binding 
made of exquisite lace. This had been given me by 
my mother. I also held a fan, given me by the ladies 
of Brussels—this was adorned with gold, and set with 
precious stones, while the ivory of which it was made 
was painted with lovely views. 

My dear little sister Clementine came in to admire 
me. She was wearing a pink dress, and, with her large 
eyes and long fair hair, she was the most beautiful 
little girl you could possibly imagine! Amazed to see 
me in my finery, she cried out enthusiastically: 

“What a charming bride you make! How lovely 
you are!” 

As for my feelings at this moment, they were much 
more those of a martyr than of a bride! 

My father, coming to me at this moment with a 
serious expression of countenance, said to me: 
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“My daughter, never forget your duty to God, your 
husband, and your country! Be worthy of your posi- 
tion, become the mother of your people, a guardian 
angel for all those who suffer and have cause for 
sorrow! Remember that the finest crown in the world 
is the crown of virtue!” 

I knelt before my parents now to ask their blessing, 
and to beg their forgiveness for all the trouble I might 
have caused them. Then I embraced my beloved 
little sister and my good Toni, kissed my uncle and 
my aunt, the Count and Countess of Flanders, who 
had always been so kind to me—and then I was ready! 

The clock struck ten. An announcement that the 
ceremonies for the marriage were about to begin was 
brought us. 

Pages from the Theresianum had arrived to carry 
my train. The solemn procession moved through the 
halls and corridors of the Hofburg, the latter hung 
with Flemish tapestries. We were on our way to the 
Church of St. Augustin. Everywhere I caught sight 
of uniforms sparkling with gold lace, the wearer 
decorated with every imaginable decoration. 

Hungarian and Polish nobles in their picturesque 
costumes; ladies in robes richly adorned and with long 
court-trains, 

At the formal entrance into the church, Emperor 
Franz Josef and Empress Elizabeth led the way, 
their son, Crown Prince Rudolf, between them. I 
followed, with my parents on either side. Behind us 
came an endless train of princes and princesses— 
members of the Imperial house. 

The Church of St. Augustin was crowded with 
official dignitaries, was brilliantly decorated with 
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purple cloth. The benches, the pews, and the gilded 
seats were covered with velvet; the walls were lined 
with heavy, red damask and precious Old Flemish 
tapestries; the floor was covered with carpets. 

On the threshold of the church we were received 
by Cardinal Prince Schwarzenberg, in full canonicals, 
surrounded by the archbishops and bishops, clerical 
dignitaries, and many other ecclesiastics. He gave us 
holy water, and he led us to the prie-diews placed 
before the altar. 

To the left of the altar were placed the thrones for 
the monarchs of Austria and Belgium. The church 
was lit by hundreds of wax candles in candelabras of 
all sizes. 

The deep tones of the organ resounded through the 
House of God. High Mass was celebrated by the 
cardinal, assisted by many priests. 

The organ ceased playing. The choirs were silent, 
absolute silence prevailed. Turning towards the 
Crown Prince and towards the congregation, the 
cardinal made a solemn address: 

“Marriage is not, as those whose thoughts are only 
concerned with this world declare, a contract which 
confers reciprocal rights upon the wedded pair, but 
a sacrament which binds two souls together for all 
eternity.” 

After this Rudolf’s and my solemn declarations 
sounded through the church. 

“Yes.” 

We uttered the single word. We exchanged rings. 

They were the very rings which Empress Maria 
Theresa, our ancestress, and her husband, Emperor 
Francis, had worn long ago! 
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At this solemn moment the church windows were 
shaken by the reverberation of artillery salvoes; the 
church bells throughout the town began to peal; they 
announced far and wide throughout the capital that 
the marriage had taken place! 

Shouts of acclamation rose from the populace. The 
regimental bands played the national anthems of 
Austria and of Belgium. I had been made Crown 
Princess of Austria-Hungary. 

My eyes sought out those of my parents. They 
smiled at me, beaming with gratification and content. 
My new life began! 

The formal ceremony was over. We rose. 

Leaning on my husband’s arm, with the same ritual 
as before, and by the same route, we returned into 
the Hofburg. There were assembled the Imperial and 
Royal pair, the members of the archducal houses, and 
the various princes and princesses were assembled 
here to offer their congratulations. This almost inter- 
minable ceremony was followed by a wedding break- 
fast in the magnificent reception-rooms of the Palace. 

I drove away with the Crown Prince. 

When the wedding breakfast was over, I changed 
into a travelling dress. The hour of parting had come. 

I made my farewells. All eyes were filled with tears. 
I found it hard to tear myself away from my parents, 
my beloved sister, my never-to-be-forgotten Toni 
Schariry, and the Belgians who had accompanied us 
to Vienna. 

But now the Crown Prince appeared. He informed 
us that the parting could no longer be deferred. It 
was time to leave. He led me away. 

The afternoon was misty—the sky overshadowed 
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with clouds. Shivering and completely exhausted, I 
leaned back amid the cushions of the carriage. 

I was alone with a man whom I hardly knew! I was 
seized with a sense of overpowering dismay as twilight 
slowly fell. 

It seemed to me as if the drive would never end! 

The carriage rolled on through dull and melancholy 
country, lonely roads winding their way through fields. 
The carriage lamps gave but a poor light. Rudolf and 
I had nothing to say to each other. We were com- 
plete strangers! I waited in vain for a single tender 
or affectionate word, which might perhaps have 
cheered my deep melancholy. Fatigue, mingled with 
confused sensations of dread and loneliness, became 
intensified, and grew into a hopeless despair. My eyes 
were smarting with unshed tears. 

At length we reached Laxenburg where the honey- 
moon was to be spent. 

The household suite was drawn up at the foot of the 
grand staircase to receive us. The Crown Prince’s 
chamberlain, Count Bombelles, his orderly officers, 
Captain Bakalowitz and Captain Eschenbacher, his 
secretary, Colone! Spindler, and other gentlemen were 
waiting to receive us. 

My own chamberlain, Count Andor Palffy, my 
principal lady-in-waiting, Countess Sita Nostitz- 
Thun, with the ladies-in-waiting, Countess Marie 
Waldstein and Countess Fanny Palffy, were also here. 

Our rooms, to which we were at once conducted, 
were in the Blue Court, opposite the palace chapel. 

I had expected to find handsome, comfortable 
apartments. In the newspapers I had read that there 
were fourteen rooms, which, during recent weeks, had 
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been done up and refurnished. But when we entered 
the rooms a breath of air cold as ice in a cellar met us, 
and the prevailing smell was that of mould! 

No plants, no flowers, to celebrate my arrival, or to 
bring a little joy and cheerfulness into the dimly 
lighted apartments! Nothing seemed to have been 
made ready! There were no carpets, there was no 
dressing-table, no bathroom; nothing but a wash- 
handstand on a three-legged framework. 

I could only suppose that no attempt had been made 
to modernize Laxenburg since Empress Elizabeth had 
had her confinement there in the year 1856. 

The beds, the mattresses, and the curtains dated, to 
all appearances, from those days. There was absolutely 
no sign of luxury or even comfort. 

Forsaken, severed from all whom I loved, thrust 
into a completely alien environment, feverish with 
excitement and fatigue, I could not but feel that no 
one had cared enough to provide for me, the child- 
wife, with a home befitting the future Empress of 
Austria! No one had given a thought to those little 
attentions, which do not seem to mean much, but 
which warm the heart! 

To crown all, I was received by an elderly, common- 
looking chambermaid, who spoke a German which 
was quite incomprehensible to me. 

She appeared to me like a witch. 

What a night! What torments, what horror! 

I had not had the ghost of a notion what lay before 
me, but had been led to the altar as an ignorant 
child. 

My illusions, my youthful dreams, were shattered. 
I thought I should die of my disillusionment. 
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I was cold as ice, my teeth were chattering, and I 
shivered with terror. To crown everything, the 
weather was horrible, rain and snow beat against the 
window-panes—snow on May 11th, whilst in Belgium 
the spring was well advanced! Homesickness over- 
whelmed me. One thought dominated my mind. To 
get away! 

I was so utterly alone, a stranger amongst strangers. 
I knew absolutely no one except my chief lady-in- 
waiting, Countess Sita Nostitz. 

In my misery I turned to her for consolation. I 
confided in her. 

This kindly woman took me in her arms like a 
mother, and talked to me as if I had been an ailing 
child. Full of sympathy for my disillusionment, she 
expressed her sympathy with warm-hearted frankness. 

Gradually I regained my courage. By nature, I was 
bold and gay, so I did my best to conquer the tempest 
in my heart, and to overcome my distress at the lack 
of tenderness shown me. I tried by resignation to 
the will of God, to find consolation in a sacrifice 
which exceeded my poor powers. I slowly grew more 
composed. 

Towards noon my husband came to me. After 
speaking of various matters, he asked me to help him 
in answering the innumerable letters and telegrams of 
congratulation which were arriving from all countries, 
He begged me to translate the answers into French 
and English, which he found a tedious job. The cold 
silence and the mutual] embarrassment seemed broken. 
I began to write, to talk, and grew a little more 
cheerful. 

The remainder of my honeymoon was spent in 
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excursions and shooting-parties, receptions, and in 
official luncheons and dinners. 

But where was the happiness I had expected, the 
joyful and intimate relationship between husband and 
wife? 
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THUS did the weeks pass until we left for Hun- 
gary. How impatiently did I await the day when 
I should see the last of Laxenburg! 

Hungary! At length I was to become acquainted 
with the sunlit land which, throughout the dreams and 
day-dreams of childhood had for me been a vision of 
colour and delight. I should hear the melodious 
speech which had been that of my mother in child- 
hood; should listen to the melancholy but fascinating 
music, to the sweetly rhythmical songs my mother had 
been wont to sing. I should be able to tell the Hun- 
garians how proud I was to have been chosen as their 
future queen! My greatest desire was to win their 
love and appreciation. 

We climbed into the special train which was to 
convey us to Budapest. Our triumphal progress began 
in Pressburg. Enthusiasm became more frenzied at 
each station we reached. 

In Budapest it exceeded all limits. Everywhere the 
Belgian colours were displayed, intertwined with the 
Hungarian tricolour. On all sides the lovely strains 
of the Brabanconne, the Belgian national anthem, 
resounded, alternating with the Kaiserlied, the national 
anthem of Austria-Hungary. 

We made our entry into the capital upon a glorious 
day in the latter part of May. All along the streets 
leading from the station to the royal fortress in Ofen, 
which dominated the mighty river, there were vast 
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crowds in festal attire. Every one pressed near to the 
carriage, in order to see us close at hand, and win a 
smile! It was difficult to advance. The cheers and 
shouts of ““Egen!” were deafening. 

The warmth of our reception was beyond anything 
I had expected. I was intoxicated by it! All my 
distress vanished. I was happy! 

The festivities lasted 2 week—evening parties, recep- 
tions, and visits to various public and ecclesiastical 
institutions. 

Among my most vivid and entrancing memories is 
that of our reception by the Upper and Lower Houses, 
those of the magnates and the deputies. 

For this occasion, I wore the national dress of a 
Hungarian lady, a gold-embroidered veil, and an 
apron. My gown and my cloak were of light blue, 
gold-embroidered brocade. As ornaments J had 
donned a Hungarian necklace, ear-rings, waistband, 
chain, and spangled bodice—gifts from the city of 
Budapest. I was wearing nearly one and a half pounds’ 
weight of gold, thirty-two large, and thousands of 
small diamonds; three hundred opals; and four 
magnificent rubies! 

Thus attired, I entered the large, thronged House 
of Parliament, where we were received by the Cardinal 
Prince, the Primate of Hungary, surrounded by the 
dignitaries of the country in their magnificent be- 
jewelled costumes. I was charmed by the handsome- 
ness of the men and their distinguished appearance. 
Most of them were tall and slender, with marvellously 
regular features. 

- Before leaving Belgium my mother had taught me 
a Hungarian speech, which I was to say by heart. 
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I wanted to thank the nation for its cordial welcome, 
to express my delight at having found a new home, 
a home I had learned to love since early childhood! 
I wanted to renew my pledge to do all that I could 
to enhance the prestige and the prosperity of this 
ancient land which had now become my own! I 
wanted to beg Hungary to show towards me 
those sentiments that unite the people with the 
throne! 

Hardly had I begun to speak, when I had to pause, 
to allow the outburst of enthusiasm which greeted my 
address in the Magyar tongue toend. At length, after 
a few minutes, I was able to proceed, without having 
lost the thread of my discourse. 

But I was not allowed to finish. In frantic en- 
thusiasm, my hearers flung their busbies into the air, 
while shouting their applause. The barriers of eti- 
quette were broken down. Irresistibly, and yet 
respectfully, the magnates crowded round me, each of 
them wanting to kiss my hand. 

The Crown Prince, flattered and gratified by the 
impression I had produced, congratulated me. My 
chamberlain, Count Andor Palffy, was extremely 
proud of his Princess, overwhelmed me with commen- 
dations, and expressed a hope that my success would 
continue. 

I now understood the feelings of my parents when 
the populace acclaimed them—with this difference— 
that the ardent enthusiasm of the Hungarian nation, 
its overwhelming sense of loyalty and veneration, are 
unknown in the West! 

This single week had sufficed to erase from my 
youthful mind the bitter disappointments of the period 
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that had just preceded it. But the over-exertion and 
the powerful emotions to which I had been subjected 
were too much for me. Having to stay up so very late 
at night, the unceasing public duties imposed on me, 
the dread of making some blunder which would dis- 
please my husband—these were burdens too heavy for 
a girl of only seventeen. As soon as we got to Schén- 
brunn, I had to take to my bed. The doctors ordered 
me a fortnight’s absolute rest. At my carnest desire, 
my sister Louise, who had now fully recovered from 
her confinement, hastened to join me. I felt I must 
have some one to confide in. When she came into my 
room, she was like a ray of sunshine. 

The years of separation and estrangement were all 
forgotten; our similarity of experience served to knit 
us more closely together. She, like myself, had been 
forced into marriage at too early an age, for political 
reasons. Louise and I remained devoted friends, con- 
nected by the closest ties, until the unhappy hour when 
our roads parted. After her separation from Prince 
Philip in the year 1906, she was no longer regarded 
as a member of the Saxe-Coburg-Gotha family. 


Hardly had I recovered from my indisposition when 
the festivities were continued. In the beginning of 
June we went to Prague. The national susceptibilities 
of the Czechs, who had wanted us to come to Bohemia 
immediately after our visit to Hungary, led them to 
regard my indisposition as a mere pretext for inflicting 
a slight upon them! Count Taafe, Minister of the 
Interior, did everything he could to promote the 
interests and favour the prejudices of the Slavs in the 
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Austro-Hungarian empire. Much stress was laid on 
our paying a speedy visit to Prague. 

The town, which in those days was still predomi- 
nantly German, was already the scene of fierce national 
struggles between Germans and Czechs. Our business 
was to mediate and to promote harmony, thus showing 
that the dynasty stood above any party. 

For this reason the Crown Prince was appointed 
Commander-in-Chief of the Eighteenth Infantry 
Brigade. 

Our reception in Prague was both ceremonious, but 
also sincere in feeling. The town was gaily decorated 
with flags; and triumphal arches bridged the streets, 
which were thronged by enormous crowds. At the 
station we were received by Cardinal Prince Schwar- 
zenberg, who had officiated at our marriage. Master 
of the Ordnance Baron von Philippovich was waiting 
for us at the head of the troops. We drove along to 
the accompaniment of the Austro-Hungarian national 
anthem and the Brabangonne. A tremor of joy and 
gratification animated the crowd, Amid patriotic 
demonstrations we made our way to the Hradschin, 
the mighty palace of the former kings of Bohemia. 

From the reception-rooms and the private apart- 
ments allotted to us, we could enjoy a wonderful view 
over the course of the River Moldau, and over the 
town, whose gates, towers, and churches sparkled in 
the sunlight. In Vienna the Crown Prince had bought 
modern furniture at the shop of Portois and Co, which 
had been installed in my apartments, to make them 
more habitable and less old-world than those at 
Laxenburg. 

At Hradschin, we were greeted by the dowager- 
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empress, Maria Anna, widow of Emperor Ferdinand I, 
who lived in Prague. After the death of her husband 
in the year 1875, she had withdrawn from public life, 
and had devoted herself to works of charity. We 
brought a breath of fresh air into her monotonous 
existence. I went often to pay my respects to her. 
She talked to me about Vienna in the days when she 
had been empress, and gave me advice as to how to 
discharge the duties of my responsible position! 
Daughter of Victor Emanuel of Sardinia, she had 
always remained faithful to her homeland. Although 
she had spent fifty years in Austria, she had never 
learned German, and I had to converse with her in 
French or Italian. 

A strenuous period now began. For weeks in suc- 
cession we had to receive deputations from the towns 
of Bohemia. Dinner-parties, audiences, visits to the 
theatre, the inspection of schools, charitable institu- 
tions, and museums filled our days from early in the 
morning until late at night. Once more the fatigue 
of these incessant duties, joined with the complete 
change in my mode of life, broke down my health. 
We rented a villa near Salzburg, to pass the summer 
months there attended by our suites. 

Thus by the end of June I was back in Salzburg 
once more! The invigorating mountain air and the 
lovely landscape, with its beneficient quiet and repose, 
warmed my heart, which had been chilled on the very 
threshold of my new life. 

I quickly recovered strength, and was able, with 
my ladies-in-waiting, to take lovely walks round the 
neighbourhood. The environs of Salzburg offered the 
visitor numerous delights of which I knew how to avail 
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myself to the utmost. My companions devoted them- 
selves to promoting whatever could give me pleasure. 
We spent a good deal of time on music and painting, 
and studied the history and customs of the region, 
while the Crown Prince went on shooting expeditions 
in the mountains—a sport which would have been too 
exhausting for me to share. 

T seized the opportunity of my husband’s absence 
to rid myself of the repulsive woman who had been 
assigned me as chambermaid. My ladies helped me 
to dismiss her without vexing the Crown Prince. 
Countess Nostitz, who did her utmost to avoid any- 
thing that could annoy me, and was continually giving 
me fresh proofs of her kindly care, found a suitable 
girl belonging to the Viennese middle-class to act as 
my maid, and subsequently got me a number of other 
well-bred attendants. 

Not far from Salzburg is Schloss Klessheim, where 
we often went to stay. It was the summer seat of the 
Emperor’s brother, Archduke Louis Victor. As a rule 
there were numerous guests there, interesting and 
agreeable persons. 

At the end of August our duties recalled us to 
Prague. I was determined to establish a comfortable 
home, where my husband and I could enjoy sincere 
and friendly relations. I began to show an interest 
in his military occupations, in his scientific studies, and 
in his shooting expeditions. 

My own views, my own habits, my own tastes 
counted for nothing! I had to bury them away out 
of sight. My sole business was to do what was pre- 
scribed for me, and to carry out the Crown Prince’s 
orders. I must bend myself to his will! 
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How different had been my expectations. I had 
looked forward to a life full of interests, activities, and 
duties. Instead of that, I was the slave of Convention 
and Formality! 

The Crown Prince was much occupied by his mili- 
tary duties. He spent most of his days among the 
officers in the barracks, not, as a rule, returning for 
the midday meal until three o’clock. After that, he 
would go out shooting, take a ride, or work with his 
officers. I scarcely saw him unless I accompanied him 
upon an occasional shooting excursion, Then we 
started very early, and returned, dead-tired, very late 
in the evening. 

The nearest shoots were Hostiwitz, Horelitz, and 
Beraun, where there were red deer, wild duck, par- 
tridge, hares, and otters. Shooting and hunting were 
the Crown Prince’s favourite occupations—they be- 
came his dominant passion. Consequently, he only 
invited as guests persons imbued with the same tastes. 
Among them, however, was Franz von Pausinger, the 
painter of hunting scenes, whose admirable depictions 
of animal life showed extraordinary talent. Pausinger 
was commissioned by the Crown Prince to paint a 
number of such pictures. Many of these canvases were 
painted in my presence. 

In the winter of 1880, when our marriage had been 
postponed for a season, the Crown Prince made an 
excursion into the Levant, which he described in his 
book entitled Eine Orientreise. But even in the Holy 
Land, evenat Jerusalemand Bethlehem, Rudolf thought 
only ofsport! There, he relates, he bought the remains 
of a dead donkey, and had the creature left lying out 
in the fields as bait for vultures, jackals, and foxes. 
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At the Pyramids of Gizeh, with the aid of the Arabs, 
a jackal hunt was arranged, and many of these crea- 
tures were slaughtered. The Crown Prince brought 
back from this journey numerous skulls of game and 
other trophies of the chase, which were used to decorate 
our apartments! 

My husband was of an extremely suspicious tem- 
perament. When at home he would not let me out 
of his sight for a single moment, and I had to remain 
in his room even when he was receiving officers, and 
various other persons, many of whom were most 
uncongenial te me. Since on these occasions he would 
allow me neither to read nor to write, I generally did 
needlework for charitable purposes, or amused myself 
with drawing. He would not allow me to write letters 
while thus dancing attendance on him; and the letters 
I wrote to my parents were read by him before they 
were posted! 

During the shooting expeditions on which I did not 
accompany him, I was kept under close supervision. 
The Crown Prince gave orders that during his absence 
no one except my ladies-in-waiting should be admitted 
to my presence. The very husbands of my attendants 
could only be received by me in the presence of my 
chief lady-in-waiting! The menservants were not per- 
mitted to enter my rooms unless accompanied by my 
chambermaid! The one freedom allowed to me was 
to go out walking or driving attended by one of the 
court ladies as duenna. Still, I drove my own horses, 
which gave me great pleasure. 

It was a pleasant change when I was invited to big 
shoots on the huge estates of the Bohemian nobles. 
Overwhelmed with attention and kindness, I always 
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passed pleasant hours in these interesting circles. 
Down to the present day I am united to many of these 
people by ties of close friendship. 

By this time I had grasped the importance of the 
relationship between the nobility and the dynasty. 
Unfortunately, the Court of Vienna lacked the gift of 
valuing the nobility and attracting their support! 
With the exception of a few of the members of the 
Imperial family, neither the Emperor nor the Arch- 
dukes understood the aristocracy or sympathized with 
them. Their independence, their attitude, their well- 
justified self-esteem, aroused displeasure. The Court 
of Vienna made a great mistake in becoming estranged 
from the aristocracy, which consequently lost the 
interest of the people, and also ceased to care about 
maintaining the dynasty. 

The Crown Prince himself had little regard for the 
aristocracy. 

Unfortunately, in a pamphlet published in the year 
1878, he had disclosed his views upon this matter. It 
did not bear his name as author, so he gave free vent 
to his indiscretions. He described the Austrian aristo- 
cracy as powerful but inert and decayed—as a class 
of society which held aloof from service to the State 
and to the army, in order to lead an idle life. Among 
other criticisms, he wrote: 


“They spend the summer months at their castles; 
visits and sport fill their days. In the autumn they 
devote their whole time to shooting. They spend 
the winter in the capital, giving all their time to 
balls, evening parties, and the theatre. When May 
comes round, they return to their country seats.” 
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This programme, said the Crown Prince, left those 
who bore great names no time to devote themselves 
to studying the problems of the day! 

I agree that many members of the nobility and 
aristocracy led frivolous and selfish lives, forgetting 
that their position entailed for them serious responsi- 
bilities, as well as giving them certain privileges. But 
so harsh a judgment did not become the Crown Prince, 
more especially since he himself cared for little outside 
his own pleasures and sport. Such difference as there 
was between him and them concerned the world of 
dreams rather than the world of actualities! 

Our visits to the castles of the aristocracy often 
ended in unhappy quarrels. Naturally hot-tempered 
and extremely jealous, the Crown Prince would lose 
his temper the instant he saw that any other man 
admired me in the least, or took any interest in me! 

When we got home, he made me retire to my room, 
where I was allowed to see no one except the lady-in- 
waiting who happened to be on duty. 

So great was my inexperience, that I could not 
understand in the least what was the matter, and 
asked. my chief lady-in-waiting whether all young 
wives were kept under such strict supervision when 
their husbands were away! Such incidents did not 
promote harmony in my relationship with Rudolf. 


Our return to Vienna was brought about by an 
important political occurrence. The King and Queen 
of Italy had proposed to pay an official visit. The 
initiative had not come from Vienna. The Austrian 
ambassador in Rome had been instructed to refrain 
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from any move in the matter. However, various 
things had happened which made the Italian Royal 
family regard it as desirable to cement friendly 
relationships with Austria. 

Irredentism, the movement for the annexation of 
Trieste and Trentino, was closely connected with 
the republican movement in Italy, so that the King 
had no reason for looking upon irredentism with a 
favourable eye. 

Besides, public opinion in Italy was greatly incensed 
against France, whose aggressive imperialist policy in 
Northern Africa ran counter to Italian interests. 
French troops had occupied Tunis, in a region over 
which Italy had cast covetous eyes. In the year 1881, 
the Bey of Tunis was compelled to accept French 
suzerainty. A unanimous cry of indignation arose 
throughout the Italian peninsula. Italy, however, was 
not strong enough to take up arms against France 
unaided. 

In the interest of his country, and to strengthen his 
own position, King Humbert was seeking an alliance 
with the Central Powers. Bismarck, however, had 
informed the Italian Government that the way to 
Berlin led through Vienna. 

King Humbert had already visited Vienna in Feb- 
ruary 1881. He returned at the end of October to 
discuss with Emperor Franz Josef the possibility 
of forming a Triple Alliance. 

On October 27th, a lovely autumn day, the Em- 
peror and the Crown Prince, surrounded by the Arch- 
dukes, received the Italian Royal pair at the Southern 
Station. I myself, with the Empress Elizabeth and all 
the Archduchesses, awaited them in the Hofburg. 
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The greetings were most cordial. On the same day 
there was a banquet, followed by a formal reception. 

Next day, to my great astonishment, Empress Eliza- 
beth sent for me. In her somewhat reserved manner, 
she told me that I had already won all hearts, and that 
she was happy to have a daughter-in-law who could 
take so dignified a position. Then she expressed a 
wish that, henceforward, I should relieve her of all 
official appearances, which had become burdensome 
to her! 

Empress Elizabeth detested etiquette. She loved 
solitude, far from the pomp and ceremony of the Im- 
perial Court. It was her purpose, she said, to with- 
draw from all such things. The duties of her official 
position had become slavery, a martyrdom! She had 
not, as a young girl, been educated for the high mis- 
sion to which she was subsequently called. In her 
view, freedom was every one’s inalienable right! Her 
conception of life was a fairyland, free of all trouble 
and constraint. 

I realized how heavy were the responsibilities she 
wished to lay upon me, and did not for a moment 
underestimate the difficulties of the charge. Still, I 
had to comply with the Empress’s wish, and merely 
begged her, since I was but seventeen years old, to 
give me her support. 

It thus became my difficult task to accompany the 
Queen of Italy wherever she went, and to show her 
Majesty the sights of Vienna, although I myself was 
still almost a stranger in the city. 

This remarkable woman, every inch a queen, was 
highly cultured, fully instructed concerning matters of 
literature and the history of art, and therefore put 
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many difficult questions, which were beyond my 
capacity to answer. 

When we were visiting one of the ancient churches, 
T lost composure, and became extremely embarrassed, 
for I knew nothing about its history or when it had 
been built! Thereupon the Queen took my hand and 
said to me, in the most friendly way possible: 

‘*My dear child, let me give you a piece of advice. 
Study everything which relates to the history of your 
country. No one can be a great queen who lacks such 
knowledge. Interest in anything and everything 
awakens sympathy and love!” 

The Queen’s good advice filled me with gratitude. 
Speedily I tried to fill in the gaps in my knowledge. 

That same evening, acting upon the Empress’s 
orders, I had the honour of pinning the Order of the 
Starry Cross on the shoulder of Queen Margherita. 


The perpetual demands which were now made upon 
me once more undermined my health, although I was 
strong and vigorous. In October, I became enceinte, 
without having been given a chance to take care of 
myself, and spare myself exertion at suitable times. 

I had no rest, as I was obliged to appear at all 
ceremonies, now here, now there! We had constantly 
to show ourselves, smile, converse, hold receptions, 
accept invitations, attend festivals and theatrical 
performances. 

In November 1881, we went on a visit to Transyl- 
vania, where the Crown Prince had rented a castle to 
be a centre for bear-hunting and boar-hunting in the 
Carpathians. 
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Our arrival in Transylvania, a beautiful country 
which had been rather neglected by the Royal house, 
caused genuine delight. Peasants, both men and wo- 
men, with their children, kneeled by the wayside, and 
kissed the hem of my dress. The magnates vied with 
one another in the splendour of their entertainments. 
Indeed, many of them came to meet us at the station, 
driving four-in-hands harnessed in the Hungarian 
fashion. 

Transylvania is an extremely interesting country, 
and its history is closely intertwined with that of Hun- 
gary. It was part of Hungary, and, nevertheless, an 
independent State, in which the Magyars and the 
Saxons played the leading parts. Thus, associations 
dating back a thousand years connect Transylvania 
with Hungary. The inheritors of an ancient civili- 
zation, the chiefs of towns, of industry, and of com- 
merce, the Magyars and the Saxons, formed the 
dominant castes. At the time of our visit, the Wal- 
lachians, now called Rumanians, played only 
a subordinate role. 

The Transylvanians are handsome, and pictur- 
esquely clad. Among the younger peasants, we saw 
striking young men with such regular features that 
they reminded us of classical sculptures. 

I was fascinated by this country, whose population 
appeared of a melancholy caste, and which abounds 
in Jegends. From the very first days I spent there J 
grew more and more attached to the populace. 
Wherever we stayed, my interest in this province of 
the Monarchy increased. 

After our return to Prague, my days were devoted 
to visiting churches, monasteries, schools, hospitals, 
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and charitable institutions inside and outside the city. 
Emperor Franz Josef attached great importance to 
the activities of the Crown Princess, and to her coming 
into intimate contact with all classes of the population. 

This was by no means easy. 

The middle classes and the intellectuals held some- 
what aloof. Nor were the common people so easy to 
win over and to guide as had been the Hungarians! 
Nevertheless, by justice and tenacity, it had proved 
possible to exert a favourable influence upon a popu- 
lation fundamentally loyal and efficient, and to main- 
tain a proper balance among the various nationalities. 

I had very little time left for my favourite occupa- 
tions. The long winter evenings were devoted to the 
study of Magyar and Croatian, at which the Crown 
Prince and I worked together. The winter in Prague 
was extremely cold, the sunshine rarely piercing the 
grey mists of the Moldau valley. I was not accus- 
tomed to so harsh a climate. I began to suffer severely 
from homesickness, from an invincible longing to see 
my parents and my dear little sister. 

When Passion Week was approaching, the Em- 
press summoned me to Vienna, to discharge cere- 
monial duties in her place. She was no longer willing 
to undertake this corvée, as she termed it! 

The ceremonies of Passion Week were beautiful and 
moving. They dated from the great days of the 
Habsburgs. The ceremonial which had been initiated 
during the reign of Charles V was still performed with 
all the pomp characteristic of Spain. 

The services began on Wednesday afternoon, being 
marvellously sung in the Hofburg chapel. 

The Emperor, the whole Imperial family, the chief 
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dignitaries at Court, the nobility, the Privy Coun- 
cillors and the Chamberlains, the members of the 
Diplomatic Corps, the Ministers of State, the generals 
and the officers of lesser rank, all took part in it. 

The ladies were clad in black, and had trains six 
metres long—a metre is a little more than a yard. A 
veil of black lace covered their hair, falling to the hem 
of the dress, and enveloping the whole figure. This 
costume was admirable for tall, slender women, but 
adroitness was required in wearing it successfully, in 
moving gracefully, and in bowing or curtsying. The 
kneeling thrice in succession, and the genuflexions in 
front of the recumbent crucifix which, on Good Friday, 
was placed upon the ground, required a good deal of 
hard practice on the part of the ladies of the Court. 

On Maundy Thursday, aided by the Archdukes, 
the Emperor washed the feet of twelve old men, and 
I, representing the Empress, and assisted by the Arch- 
duchesses, washed the feet of twelve old women—all 
from the poor-house. To kneel and rise again twelve 
times in succession was not easy, but was surely 
meritorious when done in a spirit of true humility. 

The Resurrection Procession on Saturday formed 
the close of the ceremonies. This procession was a 
splendid sight, an extraordinarily fine manifestation 
of the intensity of this faith. 

I never tried to evade these duties. I regarded it 
as incumbent on me to give pious proof of my vener- 
ation for the customs of the Catholic Church, hallowed 
by the traditions of centuries. 

In June, the Imperial couple wished to pay a return 
visit to the King and Queen of Italy. 

The Crown Prince and I were to accompany the 
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Emperor. I was to represent the Empress, who was 
thus discharged from her obligations. 

To prepare myself for my duties, I took Italian 
lessons, and studied the history of Italy. I looked 
forward with unspeakable joy to this visit. What a 
happiness it would be to visit Rome, to see the 
Eternal City! 

Suddenly, however, everything was put off. 

The political complications which interfered with 
our visit will be comprehensible to those who remem- 
ber that the Vatican had never reconciled itself either 
to the annexation of the Papal States, in the year 1860, 
or to the usurpation of Rome in the year 1870. On 
the contrary, since the accession of Leo XIII to the 
papacy, tension between the Holy See and the King 
of United Italy had steadily increased. The Holy 
Father felt himself unprotected even within the walls 
of the Vatican, and was considering the possibility of 
transferring his See to some other Catholic country. 
In a letter to Emperor Franz Josef, penned in the 
year 1881, the Pope complained that the Italian 
Government was hostile to the Papacy. He empha- 
sized the fact that his position had become insecure, 
and did not conceal from the Emperor his idea of 
removing the Holy See! 

The negotiations concerning the joining of Italy to 
the “Zweibund,” and the consequent formation of a 
Triple Alliance, had been kept as secret as possible. 
But the Vatican knew well enough what was going on! 
How sore at heart must the Pope have been at the 
news that the Emperor of Austria and Apostolic King 
of Hungary was about to enter into a league with 
King Humbert, the “Oppressor of the Church”! 
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It was impossible that the Holy Father should not 
be mortified by the Emperor’s intention to pay a 
return visit to King Humbert in Rome. Emperor 
Franz Josef therefore proposed that his visit should 
take place in Monza or in Florence. This plan was 
rejected by the Italian Government. There was no 
possibility of paying due consideration to the wishes 
of the Pope and at the same time satisfying the king! 
The upshot therefore was that the visit never took 
place, and both the Austrian and the Italian rulers 
were much mortified. 

We stayed several weeks in Vienna, occupied in 
visits to all sorts of charitable institutions, not only in 
the centre of the town, but also in the suburbs and the 
working-class quarters. My frequent appearances in 
these parts of the town endeared me to the population 
of Vienna, especially to the working class and to the 
lower middle class. 

We spent part of the summer of 1882 at the Imperial 
Palace of Reichstadt in northern Bohemia. The 
palace is surrounded by forests well stocked with game, 
and was therefore peculiarly attractive to a sportsman 
like my husband. 

Subsequently we returned to Transylvania. The 
train traversed the illimitable plains of the Pussta. 
Vast expanses of golden grain were waving in the 
breeze, while, on the distant horizon, earth and sky 
melted into one another. The blue of the one and of 
the other were indistinguishable. Huge herds of big, 
white cattle with large curved horns were to be seen. 
Now and again there stood out against the sky the 
tall framework that supported the pulley of a deep 
draw-well. Our destination was Boldogsalva, Count 
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Kendefy’s fine castle in southern Transylvania which for 
the Crown Prince was a centre for chamois-hunting 
excursions in the Carpathians. 

Being thus left alone with my ladies-in-waiting, I 


passed the days fishing in the crystal-clear waters of 
the Szamos. 
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HAT summer, the German Imperial Army man- 

oeuvres were held in the vicinity of Breslau. Since, 
in 1881, the Crown Prince had refused an invitation 
to Prince William’s wedding, it was essential for him 
to accept this year’s request to be present at the sum- 
mer manceuvres. Emperor Franz Josef considered 
it of great importance that the rulers-to-be of the 
German and the Austro-Hungarian empires should 
keep in close touch with one another! We were to see 
to it that relations should become increasingly cordial, 
and my close kinship with Crown Princess Victoria, 
daughter of England’s Queen-Empress, who was my 
aunt, could be turned to useful account! 

Crown Prince Rudolf, having been won over to the 
idea, did not lack enthusiasm. When it seemed to 
him worth while, he was able, amid all the splendid 
trappings of royalty, to make himself personally 
charming! 

I, likewise, on this occasion, was to shine in the 
matter of dresses and jewels. In lengthy conversa- 
tions between myself and my husband, the general 
line we were to take was carefully arranged. 

When we reached Breslau, we found there three 
generations of the German Imperial house. Old Em- 
peror William; his son, Crown Prince Frederick, and 
Crown Princess Victoria; Prince and Princess Wil- 
liam of Prussia; and various other members of the 
Hohenzollern family. Our reception was most 
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friendly and cordial. Iwas especially attracted by the 
kindly, artistic, and highly cultured Princess Victoria. 
I got on exceedingly well both with her and with her 
daughter Charlotte, so that we spent many pleasant 
hours in conversation together. Our friendship lasted 
until her death. 

The military display was magnificent. The finest 
regiments of the German army had been got together, 
in order to make a powerful impression upon the 
Austrian Crown Prince! 

Crown Prince Frederick, mounted on a spirited 
English charger, held the review. He showed as yet 
no signs of the deadly disease which was, no doubt, 
already germinating within him, and of which he died 
soon after his father passed away. 

At the end of September, we went to Trieste to open 
an interesting exhibition there. On this occasion, 
Emperor Franz Josef and most of the members of 
the Imperial family were present. It was the fifth 
centenary of the annexation of Trieste to Austria. In- 
evitably, the Imperial journey had a political charac- 
ter which could not fail to give offence in Italy. There 
the Trieste festival was regarded as an anti-Italian 
demonstration, and certain fanatical irredentists de- 
cided to make a cruel counter-demonstration against 
the Imperial family. 

As we were approaching Trieste, at Nabresina, on 
the tableland of Karst, a man was arrested who had 
come prepared to attempt our assassination. He was 
a native of Trieste, Wilhelm Oberdank by name, who 
had deserted from the Austrian army, and fied to 
Italy, to join the irredentist movement. When he 
heard of our intended visit, he re-crossed the Austrian 
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frontier, carrying bombs. Various other conspirators 
were also on their way travelling by different routes. 

Oberdank, however, was denounced to the Austrian 
Government by Dr. Fabris Basilisko, who had in 
Rome, for a time, posed as an irredentist. The con- 
spirator was seized and executed. The other members 
of the gang managed to escape. 

On the second day after our arrival at Trieste, 
Lloyd’s Trieste house had arranged to give a dance on 
board the s.s, Berenice. 

The deck had been fitted out as a splendid ball- 
room, and the ship, with others in the port, had been 
beflagged in honour of our arrival. 

When I was dressing for the party, I was told that 
the dance had been called off, and at the same time I 
was informed of the reason. It had just been dis- 
covered that one of the crew had scuttled the ship! 
Fortunately, the leak was discovered in time, for other- 
wise the Berenice would have foundered during the 
festivities. 

The matter was kept quiet, for that evening the 
weather was very bad, and the prevailing storm was 
alleged to have been the reason for the cancellation of 
the affair, The reader will readily understand, how- 
ever, that, after these untoward incidents, extremely 
careful precautions had to be taken when carrying out 
the programme for the remaining three days. 

Rudolf and I were staying at Miramar Palace. 
What a lovely place! Its splendid terraces, its view 
on to the blue waters of the Adriatic, its luxuriant 
gardens, and its incomparable peace filled me with 
happiness. Here was some compensation for the arid- 
ity of our conjugal life—for Rudolf and I lacked 
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mutual understanding, could not uplift one another’s 
minds, neither loved nor trusted one another! Still, 
at Miramar I was unwontedly cheerful. 

Archduke Maximilian had built this beautiful 
palace and laid out the charming park for his wife, my 
Aunt Charlotte. Here they lived happily for years, 
until their disastrous adventure took them to Mexico 
as Emperor and Empress. It was here, too, that poor 
Empress Charlotte’s mind gave way when she learned 
that all her hopes and valiant struggles had been 
fruitless, that her husband had been shot by the 
Mexican rebels. 

During our stay at Miramar, we attended a great 
many festivities. The most successful were those held 
on board the warships. The Austrian fleet was an- 
chored opposite the palace. We paid frequent visits 
to the various warships, and from this period dates the 
warm interest which I took in the Austrian navy down 
to the days of its disastrous end. 

Our restless life resumed its habitual course. After 
some brief shooting expeditions in the fertile valley of 
the Danube, we returned to Transylvania, and once 
more received a most enthusiastic reception. There 
we had won all hearts. The aristocracy assembled to 
welcome us, and I made amongst them a number of 
most valuable acquaintances and friends —men 
inspired by true nobility of soul and ardent patriotism. 

The Crown Prince had bought Géggyeny Szent 
Imre Castle, as a hunting-lodge, and we had fitted the 
place up as comfortably as possible for the reception 
of our numerous guests. 

Rudolf spent most of his time shooting and hunting. 
Since here bear-hunts were the order of the day, and 
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they were too arduous and risky for me to participate 
in them, I had plenty of spare time on my hands. I 
devoted myself to thinking out measures for improving 
the condition of the people, who suffered from ex- 
treme poverty. Some of my plans were accepted, and 
carried into effect—much to my delight. In Tran- 
sylvania conditions were extraordinarily primitive, and 
I found it hard to understand why the rulers of the 
country had hitherto paid so little attention to 
the matter. 

Military duties now called the Crown Prince back 
to Prague. There I had the intense pleasure of enter- 
taining my sister Louise and her husband as guests for 
several weeks. This made an agreeable break in the 
dreadful monotony of my solitary life with the Crown 
Prince. 

At Christmas and New Year we went to the Castle 
of Gédéllé, near Budapest, where the Emperor and 
the Empress were staying. They desired our pre- 
sence. This season of the year, when the bells ring at 
midnight, proclaiming on earth peace, good will to- 
ward men, is the supreme festival in family life. We 
had a Christmas-tree richly decorated, and costly 
presents upon the gift-table—but the best of all things 
was lacking! Love, and the inward harmony of a real 
family life! 

We stayed on in Hungary, as guests of my brother- 
in-law and my sister at their fine place near Géddllé. 
Prince Philip had arranged shoots for the Crown 
Prince. Philip and Louise were admirable hosts, 
leaving us sufficiently to our own devices. The wea- 
ther was frightfully cold, the snow being three feet 
deep, and the whole region transformed into an 
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ice-field. Still, we accompanied the sportsmen in open 
sleighs, which occasionally overturned. My sister was 
hardened to this sort of thing, but I was not, so my 
hands and ears were perishingly cold. 


The life I was now leading was not very suitable for 
the early months of pregnancy. Though I was strong 
and hale, the doctors ordered me a regimen in which 
I should not be exposed to fatigue or excitement. I 
was forbidden walks, and even drives. Abandoned, 
now, must be my visits to the various charitable in- 
stitutions I had founded. This was the greatest of all 
deprivations, since I could no longer appraise their 
progress with my own eyes, and had to trust to the 
reports of others. My faithful lady-in-waiting, who 
was eager to keep me as happy as possible, gave me a 
thousand proofs of motherly care. She got me inter- 
esting books, lovely works of art, and did all she could 
to make the existence that had been prescribed for me 
less dreary. My other two ladies-in-waiting also did 
what they could. They were gifted women, one of 
them being an excellent pianist, while the other drew 
and painted admirably. 

Well, the void in my heart was about to be filled! 
I hoped that, beside our child’s cradle, Rudolf and I 
would enter into ties of mutual affection which had 
hitherto been denied us. 

My sister and other members of the Imperial house 
came to visit me from time to time, thus breaking the 
tedium of the otherwise endless winter days. 

As far as the Crown Prince was concerned, he made 
my condition a pretext for absenting himself as much 
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as possible, to amuse himself with shooting expeditions 
and to attend to his military duties. 

Now that I was unable to get about, he could give 
free rein to his restlessness, and to his craving for abso- 
lute independence, His literary activities, although he 
found gratification in them, intensified this unrest. 

His intellectual powers were ripening; and, de- 
voting himself with unrestraint to his pen, he tried to 
display himself as the prototype of a liberal prince, in 
accordance with the fashion of the day. His original 
and shrewd contributions to the newspapers, and the 
huge work Die Osterreich-Ungarische Monarchie in Wort 
und Bild, which he had inspired, and of which he was 
the editor-in-chief, brought him into contact with dis- 
tinguished and worthy authors and pressmen—but 
unfortunately, likewise, with so-called “friends” whom 
he picked up here and there—the sort of people who 
would never be received at Court! I already had an 
intuitive fear of these people, although in my seclusion, 
I was not able to judge their quality or their merit. 

Nevertheless, during these months of my pregnancy, 
relations between my husband and myself grew more 
cordial. A new string had been touched in the Crown 
Prince’s heart. Recognizing this, I was both happy 
and grateful, 

All those who came in contact with me were most 
cordial; even amid the rigid ceremonial of the Aus- 
trian Court, I could sense a general kindliness, shown 
especially by the Emperor. This could not but 
please me. 

When the Crown Prince had gone to Vienna, to 
announce the forthcoming event to his Imperial father, 
and, at the same time, to pay his respects to Prince 
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William of Prussia, who was staying there, he wrote 
to me: 
“Vienna, April 29, 1883 
“Dearest ANGEL, 

“Heartfelt thanks for your dear letter and your 
telegram. The Emperor sends you the most earnest 
greetings and congratulations. He is tremendously 
pleased. I have written to Mamma, who is at 
Baden-Baden. My time has been so fully occupied 
that I could not find a moment to write to you 
before. 

“William is enjoying himself here. I had to lend 
him three thousand florins—for an indefinite period! 
The Emperor has been greatly amused by this gos- 
sip. Leaving for Styria by the night-train, to return 
on Wednesday. I am dining with Prince Reuss 
before I start. Early on Thursday I must be in 
Prague. William is coming there, the same day, at 
seven o’clock in the evening. 

“Tell Spindler! that he must have a very good 
dinner, for three, ready on Thursday evening at 
eight o’clock. 

“On Friday there is to be a review. There must be 
a very good dinner on Friday. 

“Send the enclosed letter to Privy Councillor 
Ehmig. If Ehmig has left Prague, Spindler must 
give the letter to old Prince Rohan, or else send it 
to Sichrow. The other enclosure is for Dorntreil or 
Spindler. It is about the arrangement of the horses 
for the review. 

“I must close, for I have to drive William to the 


1Colonel Heinrich Ritter von Spindler, chief of the Crown Prince’s secre- 
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exhibition. To-morrow I will write you a longer 
letter from Neuberg. 
“Take great care both of yourself and the Wac- 
law! and bear me in mind. 
“Embracing you with all my heart, 
“Your Rudolf.” 


In April it was publicly announced that the birth 
of an heir to the throne was expected. Everywhere 
the news evoked a joyful response. In accordance 
with ancient custom, the birth of the heir to the throne 
had to take place near the capital and the chief 
Imperial Palace. 

Our stay in Prague, therefore, drew to a close, and 
we removed to Laxenburg, which had been chosen 
for our summer residence. All the distressing asso- 
ciations I had with this place were to be wiped out by 
the precious treasure which I carried beneath my 
heart. My thoughts and my days were exclusively 
devoted to awaiting the birth of my child and to the 
requisite preparations. 

The nearer the moment drew, the more busily was 
I engaged in the choice of my attendants, in the pro- 
vision of the layette, in the appointments of the cradle, 
in the selection of a nurse, in the outfitting of the 
room! There must be no lack of any kind. I wanted 
to give my first-born a worthy reception! 

After two years’ separation, I was at length to see 
my beloved mother once more. She arrived on 
August 4th. When we embraced one another, we 
were too much moved to speak. Hardly had she with- 
drawn to her apartments than I hastened to her, 


1Waclaw,” in Czech, means the same as “Michel,” in German—that is to 
say, an expected boy. 
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being so happy to welcome her beneath my roof. I 
longed for news of my father, of my dear little sister, 
of all those whom I had left in Brussels and whom I 
missed so greatly. Yet I could not tell my mother of 
my greatest trouble. Had I done so, she would have 
deemed me a coward—she who had smilingly and 
uncomplainingly borne an equally painful burden. 

The cordial tones of the Queen’s voice, her brilliant 
aspect, which won all hearts, did not fail to exert their 
charm even upon the Crown Prince. I hoped she 
would be able to confirm the beginnings of a greater 
intimacy between myself and my husband; that she 
would find it possible to move him towards a different 
conception of marriage from that which had hitherto 
prevailed in his mind! I wanted to be his friend and 
companion, his helpmeet, to work by his side, and, 
with his aid, to win the love and respect of our 
people. 

My sister Louise and my mother’s nearest relatives 
had also come to Laxenburg. The next few weeks 
were passed in the joys of an undisturbed family life. 
There was not a cloud in the sky! 

It was a blazing day in latesummer. The sun shone 
through the open window, as if to greet the new arrival 
with its radiance—to greet Princess Elizabeth, born on 
Sunday, September 2nd, 1883, at seven o'clock in the 
morning. 

The labour had been long and difficult, lasting 
twenty-six hours, but the child was vigorous and well- 
developed. 

Immediately after her birth, a salute of twenty-one 
guns announced to the Monarchy that the child was 
a girl. 
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The Crown Prince was absolutely stricken, for he 
had set his heart upon an heir to the throne! 

My dear mother, who had comforted me through 
the long hours of suffering, immediately grasped the 
distressing nature of the situation and skilfully averted 
any reproaches. She herself handed me my daughter, 
with the words: 

“God bless your child, as I myself, wholeheartedly, 
bless you both!” 

The baby was lovely. From the bottom of my soul 
I thanked God for the treasure he had bestowed upon 
me, and took my little one into my arms. 

Three days later came the christening, in the pre- 
sence of the Emperor, the Empress, and the whole 
Imperial family. 

My child was given the name of my sainted ances- 
tress of the house of Arpad, Elizabeth, which was also 
my mother-in-law’s name. I entrusted my baby to 
the protection of this saint, whose touching story is an 
ornament to German and Hungarian history. 

In honour of the event, an extensive amnesty was 
declared; while foundling hospitals, maternity homes, 
and children’s clinics were founded, bearing my name. 
The towns of the Empire: vied with one another in 
sending me costly gifts. From the city of Vienna came 
a bracelet set with diamonds and emeralds. 

On the twelfth day after my confinement, my 
mother left to visit her beloved home in Hungary. 
The void caused by her departure was filled by the 
happiness of my young motherhood. The heavens 
seemed opening to me in the dear smiles and glances 
of my little baby. 

Great was my surprise when, for the first time I 
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left my bed, to find that my dresses were much too 
short for me! I had grown considerably during my 
confinement, and was now somewhat taller than the 
Crown Prince! 

I had not yet fully recovered from my confinement 
when fresh claims were made on me. In accordance 
with ancient custom, on the twentieth day I had to 
make my first excursion to Vienna. There I was re- 
ceived with frenzied acclamations by the populace. 
The town was decked with flags, the windows were 
crowded with onlookers, and my carriage was over- 
whelmed with flowers. After this exhausting day, I 
was allowed another month for recovery! 


Late in the summer of that year, the Crown Prince 
opened the Electrical Exhibition. He was a good 
speaker, always able to get to the root of the matter. 

His remark: “May a flood of light radiate from this 
city, carrying new advances in its train!’ aroused 
great applause, was received with enthusiasm through- 
out the country, and is still quoted as an indication of 
the enlightened attitude of the ruling house in those 
days. 

The heir to the Austro-Hungarian throne was, in the 
opinion of the Viennese, at the head of all modern 
thought. More and more was the interest of the in- 
tellectuals concentrated on him! This was, perhaps, 
the climax of his career. His health was still unim- 
paired by his exhausting occupations and his 
unwholesome manner of life. He took delight in study- 
ing the problems of European politics and science, and 
the leading spirits of the Western world regarded 
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Crown Prince Rudolf as exemplifying the devotion 
of the dynasty to progress and to liberal ideas. 

A few days after the opening of the Electrical Ex- 
hibition (which, by the way, was a financial failure), 
we had, for political reasons, to go to Berlin. I was 
compelled to tear myself away from my baby, and to 
accompany my husband. 

This was for me a serious sacrifice, but I made it at 
the call of duty. The ostensible reason for the visit 
was the celebration of the silver wedding of Crown 
Prince Frederick William and his spouse Victoria. 

Rudolf did not like Germany, and only went there 
now under orders from the Emperor, his father. He 
had a certain veneration for old Emperor William, 
whose dignity, chivalry, and amiability he prized. 
But he could not endure Prince Bismarck, whose iron 
will, overweening sense of superiority, indubitable 
genius, and invincible self-assurance annoyed him! 
Furthermore, my husband had a definite dislike for 
the Prince of Prussia—a dislike which was intensified 
by each fresh encounter. 

The reader will understand, then, that it was with 
mixed feelings that I accompanied my husband to 
Berlin. 

In several lengthy conversations, Count Kalnoky, 
Austro-Hungarian Minister for Foreign Affairs, had 
expounded his political views to the Crown Prince. 
Bismarck’s aim was to have the alliance between 
Austria and Germany put upon a firm documentary 
footing; and the German Chancellor had made known 
to Vienna that Emperor William wanted the alliance 
to be valid against all conceivable attacks. Count 
Kalnoky disapproved of this plan, and he looked 
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forward to the Crown Prince’s visit to Berlin as an op- 
portunity for giving a courteously worded refusal, so 
amiably couched that all possibility of friction would 
be avoided. Although the Crown Prince discharged 
his commission skilfully, such marked differences of 
opinion came to light during a lengthy conversation 
he had with Prince Bismarck, that the diversity 
of views seemed insuperable, and, indeed, became 
intensified. 

Only through our personal relationships with 
Crown Prince Frederick William and Crown Princess 
Victoria was a certain measure of agreement rendered 
possible, especially thanks to my cordial relations with 
Victoria. As far as Crown Prince Rudolf was con- 
cerned, on the other hand, matters were rendered 
difficult by the feelings which had animated every 
Austrian since the year 1866. Still, during our visit 
to Berlin, we were most cordially received by the 
Crown Prince and his wife. 

My aunt, Crown Princess Victoria, reported at this 
time to her mother, Queen Victoria: “Crown Prince 
Rudolf spoke with wonderful clearness, shrewdness, 
and a sound knowledge of men and things; he is 
thoroughly well informed as to the situation, and has 
been entrusted with a number of difficult missions to 
Prince Bismarck. He is assured that his views are 
more in accordance with ours than with those of the 
Emperor (Kaiser William IT) or of Willy.” My aunt’s 
words in this matter were most amiable, and they show 
how cleverly Crown Prince Rudolf could exert his 
influence. 

During our stay in Berlin, amid a whirl of official 
receptions, excursions, and festivals, the hours spent 
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in company with my Aunt Victoria were most re- 
freshing. At this time the current at the German 
Court was setting against her. She was said to be 
ambitious, proud, and prone to intrigue. People 
seemed to forget that when a princess marries a crown 
prince, she naturally wishes to play the part of em- 
press or queen, and that her ambition is justified. My 
‘Aunt Victoria was misunderstood by the Germans. 
Like almost all women of vigorous intelligence who 
are denied sufficient opportunity for the development 
of their powers, she suffered from being shut out. From 
her mother, the famous Queen Victoria, she had in- 
herited sagacity, and a keen diplomatic insight into 
complicated political affairs. She was frank and 
straightforward; her judgments were sound, and she 
could not endure underhand dealing. There was a 
great gulf fixed between the party of her son William 
and the ideas of her husband which she shared. Owing 
to the conflicts that ensued, there was a breach be- 
tween mother and son. During my visit, she spoke to 
me of this matter with much concern. 
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N the return journey to Vienna, where we were 

thenceforward to reside, we stayed for a few days 
in Prague. We would not leave Bohemia without 
paying an affectionate farewell to the town in which 
we had lived for two years. I think our stay left plea- 
sant memories, since wherever I went in the country 
I received a most cordial welcome. 

For the winter we had to remove from Laxenburg 
to the Hofburg. The apartments assigned to us were 
gloomy and inhospitable, as all the windows looked 
into a courtyard, I tried to make our quarters some- 
what more habitable, and to rid them of the stamp of 
bad taste which had, during recent decades, been 
impressed on all the royal and imperial palaces in 
Austria. No one at the Court of Vienna, not even 
Emperor Franz and Empress Elizabeth, had the 
slightest interest in the paintings of the old masters, in 
fine furniture of former days, in tapestries, or in other 
objects of art. Whatever changes I proposed were 
vetoed. They aroused horror in the court, which 
greatly preferred the detestable taste of the ’seventies 
and its products to any of the fine antiquities stored 
away in the court warehouses. The tone, in these 
matters, was set by the personal homeliness of the 
Emperor and by the Empress’s interests, which lay 
elsewhere. 

In the Royal palace, the Hofburg, there were neither 
bathrooms nor water-closets, nor even water laid onin 
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the rooms. For washing I had to use a rubber tub, 
pouring water over myself from two big wooden 
buckets. The dirty bath-water and the pan of the close- 
stool were carried through the passages under the eyes 
and nose of any one who might happen to be there. 
Every one hitherto had been perfectly content with such 
primitive arrangements, so why should I make a fuss? 

Our kitchen was on the same storey as our living 
apartments, and separated only by two or three inter- 
vening rooms, so that we were continually pestered by 
the smell of food. The victuals were coarse and un- 
appetizing, but it amounted to a revolution when I 
insisted upon engaging a French chef. 

After three years’ battling, I was at length able to 
transform the other appliances from medievalism 
to modernity. At my own cost, I had two bathrooms 
with all the needful accessories installed, earning criti- 
cism for my pains instead of gratitude. The lighting, 
too, was abominable. Horrible paraffin lamps, which 
stank all the time, instead of gas or (a much later 
development) electric light. These lamps were per- 
petually smoking, or the chimneys would break. Then 
the lamps had to be taken away, and we sat in the 
dark until they had been set to rights. It was a good 
thing that my sense of humour enabled me to take such 
matters lightly. 

That winter we stayed throughout in Vienna. The 
Crown Prince had become commander-in-chief of the 
twenty-fifth division, and had been appointed lieu- 
tenant-general. Official duties were a continual 
burden to us both in the capital. When I had a free 
moment I hastened off to my baby girl and took her 
in my arms; finding it even more delightful to play 
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with her than it had been a few years before to play 
with my little sister. To see her splashing the water 
in her bath, to admire her rosy skin, to watch her 
going to sleep—these were unspeakable, unalloyed 
delights. The hours spent with little Elizabeth were 
the only rays of light in a marriage which, despite all 
my hopes, assumed a continually gloomier aspect. 

The Crown Prince had neither tastes nor under- 
standing of a kind that would have enabled him, if 
only for the sake of setting a good example and to 
prepare me for my future position as mother of the 
country, to lead the affectionate existence of a young 
married couple. Speaking generally, it was the fashion 
at that day to despise the joys of family life; and I 
know now that I was not the only wife to suffer as 
the result of these perverted views and habits. The 
seductions of such a capital city as Vienna then was 
could not fail to exert their lure upon the Crown 
Prince, who was the centre of general interest and a 
leader of rank and fashion. 

Myself young, good-looking, and greatly admired, 
I wondered whether this world which was so attractive 
to the Crown Prince might not offer me similar 
charms. Probably it was nothing more than curiosity 
or jealousy which led me, on one occasion, to kick 
over the traces. The fancy seized me to dress up as a 
smart middle-class girl, in order to accompany him 
on one of his outings. The thought was spicy. But, 
surprised as I was to note how little the Crown Prince 
troubled to preserve his incognito, I was yet more 
disillusioned when we visited various cafés-chantants 
and other places of dubious reputation in and outside 
the city. The air everywhere was stifling. There was 
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a stench of garlic, burned fat, wine, and tobacco, 
which I found nauseating, We sat until dawn at 
dirty tables, with no napery on them, playing with 
greasy cards, whistling, and singing. People danced; 
girls jumped upon the tables and benches, singing 
again and again the same commonplace sentimental 
ditties, to the accompaniment of an atrocious orchestra. 
I would have amused myself had it been possible, but 
I was bored to death and repelled by my experience 
in the smoke-laden tap-rooms. I simply could not un- 
derstand what pleasure the Crown Prince could take 
in them. 


In the early spring of 1884 arrangements had been 
made for us to undertake a political journey to 
Constantinople. Being happy at the prospect of escap- 
ing from the narrow circle in which we were compelled 
to live, of seeing another world with my own eyes, 
and learning about new things, I provided myself with 
all the relevant books that I might be well informed 
concerning the places and countries we were to visit 
or to pass through. Impatiently I awaited the day 
of our start for Constantinople. 

Our tour began on April 14th, and the journey 
across Rumania was gloomy and monotonous, the 
country being sparsely populated, and the little habi- 
tations of the poverty-stricken Wallachians being 
nothing better than thatched wattle and adobe huts. 
After this tedious landscape, it was agreeable to reach 
the Danube once more at Giurgevo. Here the charm- 
ing yacht of the Prince of Bulgaria was waiting to 
transport us across the river. 
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Prince Alexander received us in great state, but was 
somewhat reserved in manner. He could not under- 
stand why we were in such a hurry to get through 
Bulgaria and why we would not stay in his capital; 
being all the more puzzled because, having heard of 
our intended journey, he had put his yacht, his palace, 
and a special train at our disposal. The Viennese 
authorities, however, had not wished us to linger in 
Bulgaria, being afraid of arousing the susceptibilities 
of the Tsar of Russia, who was most unfriendly towards 
Alexander of Battenberg. Also, the Sultan would have 
been displeased had we dallied in Bulgaria. But for 
the Prince, the way in which, as he put it, we “scur- 
ried” across his territories was a bitter disappointment. 
He was all the more disconcerted because we were 
going to visit his Serbian and Rumanian neighbours. 
We had to be guided by the political considerations 
that underlay our journey, although we found Prince 
Alexander most congenial, and should, personally, 
have been extremely glad to accept his kindly meant 
invitation. He did us the honour to accompany us 
in the special train all the way to Varna. 

Prince Alexander devoted most of his attention to 
me, and, since he was a highly cultured man, I enjoyed 
myself exceedingly. My husband was immersed in 
reading the latest confidential reports from the Austro- 
Hungarian ambassador to the Court of Constanti- 
nople, copies of these having been given to Rudolf at 
the Emperor’s express desire. Repeatedly, however, 
the Crown Prince stopped his work to ask Prince 
Alexander about sport in Bulgaria. Alexander, being 
himself very fond of shooting, had much to say about 
the Bulgarian shooting-grounds which the train was 
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traversing. In the marshy lowlands we saw herds of 
buffaloes, wallowing in the slime. Among the reeds 
we could see countless pelicans, herons, and bustards, 
unusually large, and with magnificent plumage. In 
the Balkan mountains, huge oak-trees towered like 
ancient monuments, and above them soared eagles 
and vultures. 

It did not take us long to reach Varna, on the Black 
Sea, the chief Bulgarian port. The sea was decked 
with all the colours of the rainbow, while the towers 
and cupolas glistened in the blinding sunlight. The 
whole population had turned out to catch a glimpse 
of us. Varna has no harbour, properly speaking, no 
satisfactory anchorage for big sea-going ships, so it is 
not a convenient place for embarkation and dis- 
embarkation in stormy weather. Far out in the roads 
lay the smart, white war-yacht Miramar. A steam 
launch conveyed us on board, where the officers, in 
spick and span uniforms, were drawn up to receive 
us, General Sever Pasha, sent expressly by the Sultan, 
also greeted us on board. 

After the reception we went to our charmingly 
equipped state-rooms to prepare ourselves for the 
voyage to Constantinople. Coming on deck again in 
the evening, we found that the town was shining with 
thousands of lights, all the houses as well as the ships 
in the harbour having been illuminated. Then came 
the sound of music across the waters, drawing nearer 
and nearer, until a whole flotilla of flower-decked 
boats surrounded the Miramar. There ensued a regular 
battle of flowers between ourselves and the boats. 

Sever Pasha would have liked to stay on board the 
Miramar, but there was not room for him and his suite, 
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so he had to return to his yacht the Yizzedin. In truth 
our feeling was that he had not arrived sd much in 
our honour as to keep us under observation, and report 
our doings to his suspicious master, the Sultan, 
When we came on deck next morning, a gloriously 
warm day, we were already well out to sea. Dolphins, 
playing round the ship, were jumping out of the waves 
and plunging back again. Not for long were we out 
of sight of land, for soon we entered the Bosphorus, 
no wider than a broad river, separating Europe from 
Asia. The banks were steep, and on them we could 
make out the strong citadel of Riva, opposite which, 
like a sentry guarding the entry to the Bosphorus, 
stands the European fortress of Kilia. Both banks 
were beautiful. The outlines of the hills faded away 
into a gentle blue distance, the blue shading off into 
violet on the one hand and pink on the other; terraced 
villages, embedded in gardens, covered the slopes 
down to the water’s edge. Amid sycamores, cypresses, 
plane-trees, and pines, from which roses and wistaria 
hung in cataracts, were embowered the marble-white 
palaces of the imperial princes, the ambassadors, and 
the pashas, with the villas of the Turkish gentry, who 
have built themselves summer resorts beside the coast. 
So much invited the eye that one did not know 
which way to turn. More and more magnificent, 
more and more multifarious, grew the charms dis- 
played by the shores of Asia and Europe, until the 
never-to-be-forgotten moment when, to our astonish- 
ment, there was disclosed the most wonderfully 
situated town in the world: the proud capital of the 
Turkish realm, the Byzantium of antiquity, the Stam- 
boul of the Osmanlis, the Gate of Happiness of the 
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Persians—the unique and splendid Constantinople. 
Magical was the effect of the huge palaces of Ciragan 
and Dolma-Bahca, of the gilded cupolas and mosques, 
of the heaven-storming minarets. Words are too poor 
to convey the overwhelming impression which a 
thousand writers before myself have described. 

Steaming dead-slow between the two continents, 
accompanied by warships and other vessels, through 
a forest of masts of the ships of all nations decorated 
with flags, amid cheers from innumerable throats and 
the dull roar of salutes of welcome, we reached our 
anchorage. The Turkish standard fluttered from the 
masts, the sea-breeze unfurling the ensign of the 
crescent and the star. 

Our ambassador, Baron Calice, aware that the 
accommodation provided at the Yildiz Kiosk, the 
Sultan’s palace, left much to be desired, recommended 
our remaining on board the Miramar. The Sultan, 
however, would not agree to this. He dreaded con- 
spiracies, and that, on the Miramar, we might meet 
persons who were unfriendly to him. He preferred to 
have us in his immediate vicinity, so that he could 
keep a watchful eye, not only upon ourselves but 
any one who visited us. He therefore assigned to us 
as residence the most recently built and most com- 
fortable pavilion of the Yildiz Kiosk, and made every 
possible provision for the convenience of his guests. 

In his reports, our ambassador had described the 
Sultan as an eccentric upon whom no dependence 
could be placed, and had especially referred to the 
fact that the Turkish ruler was eaten up with sus- 
picion. He was said to have no confidence in any of 
his Ministers of State or high officials or army officers, 
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or even in his master of the ceremonies. They were 
all watched by spies. Still less, of course, was he 
inclined to trust any foreigner. He had a mania of 
persecution, looking for treachery and conspiracy 
everywhere. Quite recently a pasha had been given 
fifteen thousand pounds and an order of merit for 
letting him know that three of the ambassadors had 
had a secret meeting at which they had planned to 
depose Abdul Hamid and establish a regency. Having 
listened to so many strange tales, we were naturally 
keen to meet the Sultan, and to form our own opinion 
about him. 

At the last moment Abdul Hamid postponed our 
reception, for one of his peculiar superstitions was that 
the punctual keeping of an appointment would be 
unlucky. This, once more, was the outcome of his dread 
of assassination. 

Our arrival was a great event. Huge crowds had 
assembled on sea and on shore. Hundreds of boats, 
filled with Turks in brightly coloured garments, sur- 
rounded the Miramar. The clamour, the variegated 
movements, the perpetually changing scene, the 
clearness of the sunshine—so much that was new, 
unexpected, entrancing—both fascinated and per- 
plexed me. 

In a boat made gorgeous by gold paint, and rowed 
by twelve powerful Albanians, we were transported 
to the steps at the sea-front of the Imperial Palace 
Dolma-Bahca, before whose huge gilded gates the 
members of the Austrian Embassy and those of the 
Belgian Legation were awaiting us. When the intro- 
ductions were over, we entered a carriage drawn by 
six magnificent black Arab stallions. During the 
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drive we were sprayed through the windows with attar 
of roses—an oriental custom which is a sign of extreme 
veneration. 

An excellently built road led to the Yildiz Kiosk, 
the Sultan’s palace. It ascended gently, among green 
meadows and hill-sides. We passed mysterious-looking 
feminine figures, seated on carpets, wearing blue, 
violet, red, or pink fur-trimmed silken mantles. Their 
large, dark eyes flashed through the apertures in their 
becoming yashmaks. A gaily dressed crowd filled the 
streets. At the gates of the Yildiz Kiosk janissaries 
were on guard, standing as rigidly to attention as if 
cast out of bronze. 

As soon as we entered the palace, the Sultan has- 
tened to meet us, invited us into his reception-room, 
and begged us to take our seats beside him. The 
Crown Prince was wearing an Austrian General’s uni- 
form; white tunic with a gold lace collar, red trousers 
with a stripe of gold braid, and a hat with green 
plumes. My dress was high-cut, of a thin woollen 
material embroidered with gold ears of corn; hat of 
white straw, adorned with ostrich feathers; and I had 
on a good deal of jewellery. My delicately white skin, 
my blue eyes, and my golden hair (which was dressed 
so as to show it off to the best advantage) seemed to 
impress the Sultan. While we were talking, his eyes 
continually turned towards me. 

The Sultan was clad in the Field Marshal’s uniform 
of the Turkish army, and wore a fez, while a number 
of orders glittered on his breast. A scimitar in a red 
velvet sheath trimmed with gold braid was strapped 
to his side, and the point trailed on the floor. He was 
wearing white gloves when he shook hands with us. 
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Abdul Hamid was of medium height, rather thin, with 
a black beard and a long, arched nose. He was of 
the genuine Osmanli type, as depicted in early repre- 
sentations of members of his race. His gaze was 
penetrating, but his dark eyes were grave and some- 
what melancholy. He was then forty-two years of age, 
but looked older. We conversed in French, which he 
understood well enough, but could not speak fluently. 
Munir Pasha acted as interpreter, and when his 
renderings were exceptionally good, the Sultan nodded 
approvingly and smiled. Abdul guided the conver- 
sation with manifest interest. 

We were now face to face with the man of whom 
we had heard so many unfavourable reports. He 
overwhelmed us with signs of his friendship and 
favour, bestowing both on the Crown Prince and on 
myself the Grand Cross of the Osmanlis, studded with 
brilliants in oriental profusion. The anxiety and dread 
of which we had heard so much seemed to have 
vanished in the moment of our encounter. Indeed, 
Baron Calice told us afterwards that he had never seen 
the Sultan in so cheerful a mood. 

The Crown Prince was struck by the fact that, 
among the courtiers in attendance, there were—in 
contradistinction with what one sees in Western Courts 
—so few officers of the army and navy. This, too, 
Baron Calice explained to us afterwards on the ground 
of the Sultan’s mistrust of his army, a feeling which 
led him to keep his leading officers in the background, 
It must not be forgotten that both Abdul Hamid’s 
predecessors, Abdul Aziz and Murad V, had been 
deposed, the former on May goth, 1876, and the latter, 
after reigning only three months, on August 31st of 
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the same year. Abdul Aziz was murdered on June 4th, 
within a week of his dethronement. 

Next day we were invited to accompany the Sultan 
when he attended the mosque. There was a fine show, 
and a very peculiar one. The whole garrison had 
been turned out. The Sultan came very late, this un- 
punctuality being doubtless intentional, to frustrate a 
possible attempt on his life. Only to attend the mosque 
did he ever leave his palace. He drove himself in an 
open carriage, drawn by a team of high-stepping white 
Arab stallions. His olive-tinted face was pale, and 
one could see that he was suffering from the nervous 
anxiety which always attacked him when he had to 
appear in public. 

In the evening, after the great official dinner, I 
visited his Majesty’s harem, I had looked forward 
to this with great interest. Walking up the steps on 
the Sultan’s arm, I was received by the favourite 
Sultana, who advanced to meet me, attended by six 
slave-girls, each uglier than the last. Young and 
handsome eunuchs, holding torches, lined the walls 
on either side of the staircase. I was conducted into 
a huge, brilliantly lighted hall, with a carpeted floor 
and divans along the wall, but otherwise devoid of 
furniture. Here I was greeted by the Sultan’s mother, 
his daughters, and his chief mistress of the cere- 
monies, who held a great staff of office. The air was 
laden with the oppressive scent of attar of roses. As 
I entered, a women’s band played the Austrian and 
the Belgian national anthems. I was handed bouquets 
and vials of attar of roses. The Sultan seated himself 
between his mother and the Sultana, his daughters 
and the other ladies of the harem being close at hand. 
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I, myself, with the ladies of my train, the ambassador’s 
wife, and a few other European women, took my place 
upon another divan. There were no chairs. Small 
tables, gracefully inlaid with ivory, were brought in, 
and on these a richly aromatic coffee was served, 
being poured out of golden vessels set with diamonds 
into old egg-shell china. To eat with the coffee there 
were provided pastilles flavoured with strawberry and 
apricot. 

This time I was wearing full evening dress. As far 
as I can remember my gown was of light blue damask, 
affording a generous display of my shoulders. Fitting 
closely round the waist, it rose behind the neck into 
a high stand-away collar, and below it ended in a 
long train. A great display of jewels, of course; and 
my hair, dressed in long ringlets, was held together 
by a diadem. Apparently the elegance of my attire 
and the charms of my person aroused the Sultan’s 
interest more than was agreeable to the Sultana. At 
any rate, she feigned indisposition, stood up, and 
wished to withdraw. The Sultan, considerably an- 
noyed, ordered her to come back to the divan and sit 
down, which she did grumblingly. The ladies of the 
harem were unveiled. Not one of them was either 
tall, beautiful, or slender. Their charms were too 
opulent for Western taste, but they had pretty feet. 
Their dresses, however, were magnificent. These 
Turkish costumes were made of heavy, glistening silk 
brightly coloured, and richly adorned with gold and 
silver lace. The Sultana was dressed as a European 
lady, wearing a gown of silver brocade with a long, 
embroidered train, and a profusion of diamonds. The 
Sultan’s daughters and the other ladies in the harem 
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glittered with an abundance of pearls, diamonds, and 
other precious stones. The general effect was fairy-like 
and unique. Only in the East can one see such 
a display of luxury and such a wealth of colouring 
in attire. 


v 


N the day following our visit to the Sultan, we 

were free to devote our leisure to seeing the sights 
of the famous city. Our steps were first turned to- 
wards the chief attraction of Constantinople, the 
Hajia Sophia, the largest and oldest basilica of Chris- 
tendom. I was enormously impressed, both by the 
outward aspect, and by the interior. The huge size 
of the dome, the pillars, and the arcades, took my 
breath away. I saw countless treasures taken from 
Greek and Roman temples. Pagan, Christian, and 
Mohammedan elements were combined intoa strangely 
impressive magnificence. The imagination was stimu- 
lated by the sight of green and pink porphyry; pink 
and white marble from the quarries of Sicily and of 
Sinai; yellow stonework from the Archipelago; and 
purple masonry from Phrygia. The rigid imagery of 
the gold mosaic reinforced the magical effect of the 
labyrinthine designs of the carpets and tapestries. To 
one of the walls was fixed an ancient piece of textile 
work which is said to have been the carpet on which 
Mohammed the Prophet used to kneel at prayer. The 
Hajia Sophia was not transformed from a Christian 
cathedral into a Mohammedan mosque until, in 
1453, Mohammed II, sword in hand, at the 
head of his troops, conquered Constantinople. In 
commemoration of this deed, thanks to which the 
sacred edifice passed from the dominion of the 
Cross to that of the Crescent, the officiating imam 
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enters the pulpit every Friday with a naked sword 
in his hand. 

Wonderful is the view from the terrace of the old 
Seraglio. The mosque shines with a coralline tint in 
the sunlight. From all the minarets the muezzins call 
to prayer. Stamboul glitters in aureate relief against 
the azure sky; and the Golden Horn extends, cobalt- 
blue in colour, to the opposite shore, where dark 
cypresses throw long violet shadows. 

In the Seraglio are the museums and the treasure- 
chambers. The precious things stored here are beyond 
belief. Among them I saw the turban of a fifteenth- 
century sultan, adorned with magnificent diamonds. 
My admiration found vent in loud exclamations of 
delight. 

The Sultan missed no opportunity of bestowing 
marks of his favour upon me. The evening following 
our first visit, when I was dressing for a great dinner- 
party, he sent me a magnificent diadem enclosed in 
a red velvet case. This diadem had been made of the 
marvellous jewels which had evoked my admiration. 
Remember that I was but nineteen, and that naturally 
my joy knew no bounds. Only an oriental prince can 
give so lavishly. Abdul Hamid’s kindness for me, 
likewise, knew no bounds—but I must admit that he 
was somewhat cool towards my husband. 

The Crown Prince had been asked by Count 
Kalnoky to raise the question of the building of the 
Orient Railway across Turkish territory; but to the 
Sultan it seemed that this new-fangled means of com- 
munication would be a threat to the independence 
of his country, for it would enable the Powers to bring 
their armies quickly to the gates of Constantinople. 
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When the Crown Prince discussed the matter with 
him, Abdul Hamid did not bluntly refuse, but replied 
so evasively that he was committed to nothing. 
Whenever possible, he avoided private conversations 
with Rudolf. 

Since I was in Constantinople, it was, of course, 
essential for me to visit the bazaar. In this vast 
labyrinth, all the treasures of the East seemed to be 
piled up. Each handicraft has its own alley-way. 
Glaringly red and yellow leather goods, Persian and 
Indian shawls, gold and silverware, weapons whose 
hilts were set with precious stones, costly carpets, rugs, 
and furs were on sale. It was hard for me to resist 
the temptation of purchasing these splendours. 

To a young woman of my age it was like a visit to 
the land of the Arabian Nights. Never before or 
afterwards have I experienced such colourful and 
intoxicating days. Amid the succession of banquets, 
and noticing the impression my appearance plainly 
aroused, I began for the first time to become aware 
of myself. In this radiant city of Constantinople, I, a 
blonde Nordic princess, was myself transformed. Each 
of these fabulous days was a day of renewed happiness. 
The Sultan left none of my wishes ungratified. We 
could enjoy the beauties of the charming environs in 
perfect comfort, driving, sailing, or on horseback. 

Down to the hour of our departure, Abdul Hamid 
continued to overwhelm us with proofs of his favour 
and lavishness. I was given two splendid white Arabs 
for my stud; twelve oil-paintings, representing different 
aspects of the Yildiz Kiosk; a number of water-colour 
drawings of the town; group portraits of the ladies of 
the harem; wonderful silken rugs, Turkish scimitars 
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with inlaid scabbards, a coffee service in silver filigree 
work, golden snuff-boxes set with precious stones. In 
addition, chests filled with coffee, rice, tobacco, the 
fruit pastilles I had liked so much, and vials of attar 
of roses! This penetrating odour clung to me so firmly 
that it was a long time after I left Constantinople 
before I could rid my hair and my clothing of it. 

I found it difficult to say farewell. The charms of 
the East had taken possession of my heart and filled 
it with rapture. 

The Crown Prince would not leave Constantinople 
until he had made a hunting excursion in Asia Minor. 
He had heard much of the difficulties of the sport of 
pig-sticking—and it was these difficulties which at- 
tracted him. Preparations were made to give him his 
heart’s desire. We embarked once more on the 
Miramar and crossed the Sea of Marmora to Anatolia. 
The Sultan had urged us to visit the interesting town 
of Broussa. The Crown Prince, however, decided 
otherwise, since to go to Broussa would have interfered 
with his hunting scheme. I was bitterly disappointed, 
but was compensated to some extent by being allowed 
to visit the Princes Islands. In Turkish they are 
known as the Red Islands, because their soil contains 
copper and therefore has a rufous tint. The name of 
Princes Islands was bestowed upon them because, in the 
days of the Byzantine Empire, they were used as places 
of banishment for dethroned emperors and empresses. 
Prinkipo, the largest of these islands, having a mild 
climate and beautiful flora, has become a favourite 
pleasure resort of wealthy merchants, who have built 
villas there. The Christus Monastery, which the 
traveller reaches by a donkey-ride through groves of 
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myrtles, oleanders, and terebinths, has the melancholy 
magic of decay. Here spring was unfolding all the. 
charms of its fresh tints. 

After spending three days amid thorn-woods, the 
Crown Prince rejoined me, and we steamed back to 
Constantinople. Once more the city presented itself 
to me as something I should never be able to forget, 
as a dream I would gladly dream over and over again. 
But the time had come to bid farewell, and the parting 
made me unspeakably sad. Long did the tones of the 
nightingales continue to sound in my ears; long after 
I had left, I still saw in imagination the wealth of 
flowers, and was still enthralled by the poesy and 
charm of the fairyland. But it was necessary to turn 
to Varna, and I had to quit the ship which had become 
so dear to me, as part of my memories of a carefree 
and most enjoyable visit to the East. Now I must 
leave the land of sunshine, warmth, and colour—a sad 
parting. 

In Varna Prince Alexander of Bulgaria was await- 
ing us. He had prepared a surprise for the Crown 
Prince, a shoot of birds of prey at Rustchuk, the two 
sportsmen using Alexander’s yacht as their base of 
operations. 

From Rustchuk we went on to Bukharest. This visit 
had been preceded by a lively diplomatic correspon- 
dence. Relations were greatly strained between King 
Carol of Rumania and King Milan of Serbia, and 
neither wished the other ruler to enjoy the exclusive 
favour of our official visit. In fact, they rivalled one 
another in preparations for giving us a splendid recep- 
tion, in the hope that, by winning our sympathies, 
they might secure our support for their respective 
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political aims. The King and Queen of Rumania did 
their utmost to show their delight in our coming. The 
reception accorded to us gave guarantees for friendly 
relations and honest intentions. Indeed, our visits to 
both these courts were animated by a strong desire 
to build foundations for a thriving future. 

In Belgrade, no less than in Bukharest, all possible 
steps were taken to remove any shadow of mistrust. 
King Milan wanted to show how cordial were the 
feelings of the Obrenovich family. He had had his 
palace redecorated and refurnished by Viennese firms, 
while the stables had been provided with new carriages 
and very fine horses. In fact, he had grudged no 
expense on this occasion—to the great concern of his 
entourage. Although the weather was unfavourable, 
a crowd of about twenty thousand had assembled to 
greet us; but the rain made it impossible to hold, as 
had been planned, a popular festival in the open. King 
Milan and his wife, Queen Natalia, were animated 
by the idea of doing everything that could minister 
to our comfort and pleasure. At the great banquet 
which was held, in an after-dinner speech the King 
stressed the importance of close and friendly relation- 
ships between the house of Obrenovich and the house 
of Habsburg-Lorraine. Here in Serbia, as throughout 
our journey, the Crown Prince, in accordance with 
his father’s instructions, tried both by his words and 
by his demeanour towards influential persons to 
awakenconfidencein the Austro-Hungarian Monarchy, 
while it was incumbent on me to assist his efforts by 
making myself personally agreeable. 

When we got back to Vienna, Emperor Franz 
Josef was eager to hear all the details of our reception 
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in Constantinople. He telegraphed to the Sultan 
a most cordial message of gratitude; and, to make some 
return for Abdul Hamid’s lavish gifts, he sent a 
valuable sarcophagus which had been disinterred at 
Pergamus. For my own part, I was long occupied 
by my memories of that bewitching time. 


Our journey to the East was followed by a period 
of rest. The Crown Prince finished his book, Eine 
Orientreise, which contained a description of his visit 
to Egypt in the year 1880, and his sporting experiences 
in that country. He wrote well and interestingly. 
The publication of this work was made the occasion 
of a remarkable tribute from literary circles, the Crown 
Prince being given the honorary degree of Doctor of 
the University of Vienna. Rudolf, however, was well 
aware that this distinction had not the same signifi- 
cance in his case as it would have had in that of an 
ordinary mortal. To a gentleman who congratulated 
him, he wrote: “The only thing which distresses me 
is a sense of shame aroused by the conviction that my 
amateurish labours and the trifling value of my services 
to the cause of science have not really entitled me to 
receive this title of Doctor.” All the same, he was 
greatly flattered by the distinction conferred on him, 
regarding it as a spur to further activities. 

Rest and leisure are, however, indispensable for 
scientific work, and these requisites were not vouch- 
safed to him. His public duties and his increasing 
passion for the chase hustled us incessantly from one 
end of the Monarchy to the other. We had to visit 
Carinthia, Carniola, and Tyrol, which had hitherto 
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been neglected by members of the Imperial family; 
and we also had to pay our respects at various foreign 
courts, 

My husband’s military duties and summer man- 
ceuvres, in the vicinity of Bruck on the Leitha, also 
demanded our presence year after year. For the 
occasion of the summer manceuvres, Count Harrach 
invited us to his castle, where he did everything in his 
power to make us comfortable. I was very fond of 
this amiable nobleman’s country-seat, with its well- 
kept park and its water-meadows. Here I could move 
about as I pleased without restraint. I kept a close 
watch on the manceuvres, in which I was greatly 
interested, being sometimes on horseback and some- 
times in a carriage. I made it my business to distin- 
guish the various regiments, with their colours, their 
names, and their numbers, and to show my personal 
concern in the welfare of the members of the officers’ 
corps and their relatives. After a while I was really 
able to know which regiment was which, and to greet 
many of the officers by name. My success in these 
respects made me very proud, for I was showing how 
keenly I participated in the Crown Prince’s military 
career, and was often able to help him at reviews and 
receptions, In these circles, likewise, people grew 
extremely fond of us, and many spontaneous demon- 
strations of homage occurred. 

I particularly remember one occasion. I had accom- 
panied the Crown Prince to a regimental banquet. 
Suddenly I found myself being lifted high into the air, 
to be carried into the dining-room amid a rain of 
flowers and universal acclamations through two lines 
of officers laughing joyously. This little scene pleased 
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the Crown Prince, who found such manifestations 
flattering and amusing. 

Leaving Bruck, to drive, as we did every year, to 
Ischl on the occasion of the Emperor’s birthday, we 
had a serious carriage accident. The horses shied, 
then bolted; the carriage was overturned and we were 
flung into the road; it was a wonder that we escaped 
with nothing more than trifling injuries. 

At Ischl we had one of our rare opportunities of 
meeting my mother-in-law, the Empress Elizabeth, 
who spent a few weeks there every summer. In 
general, however, I cared little for these visits to Ischl. 
The ‘Villa am Gries,” where we were put up, was 
an extremely primitive habitation, cold, damp, and 
poorly furnished. At this season, too, the weather was 
often rainy for many days together. The little town, 
flooded by the Traun, had then a gloomy aspect; 
wooden footbridges had to be thrown across the streets; 
rarely did the sun pierce the heavy clouds which hung 
low over the mountains. 

On fine days I accompanied the Empress Elizabeth 
in her long walks, which lasted from early morning 
until late in the evening, and were both laborious and 
fatiguing. Her Majesty was a great pedestrian, and 
few could keep up with her easily. She did not halt 
for a midday meal, and at most would drink a glass 
of milk or some orange-juice—never stopping to rest. 
The reason for these long walks and scarcity of food 
may be easily guessed, as the Empress had a fanatic 
determination to retain her slender figure. Apart from 
these walks, it was the Empress’s way to sit down as 
little as possible. There were hardly any chairs in her 
apartment; she did not need them, being incessantly 
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afoot. Her ladies-in-waiting were often near to 
dropping from exhaustion. 

The Emperor and the Crown Prince rarely accom- 
panied us. They took no pleasure in these long, 
aimless walks, preferring to stalk chamois and stags 
in the well-stocked coverts. When they returned from 
such excursions, their sporting experiences formed the 
only topic of conversation. I took little pleasure in 
the company of the Empress’s brother, Louis, Duke 
of Bavaria, or in that of his wife, Henriette Wallersee, 
and their daughter Marie, who usually visited Ischl 
on these occasions.’ I felt antipathy towards the 
members of this family the first time I met them. 
Their arrogant demeanour, their censorious remarks, 
their cynical smiles, and their superficial chatter were 
extremely disagreeable. I found it hard at meal- 
times, when it was necessary to maintain a semblance 
of a cordial family life, to conceal my aversion. 

‘In the course of the year 1884, we paid another 
pol\itico-amicable visit to the rulers of Rumania, who 
werle staying at their romantically situated hunting- 
lode, Pelesch, This was, for me, a most exciting visit, 
since it brought me into closer touch with “Carmen 
Sylva,” Queen Elizabeth, wife of King Carol of 
Rumania. Since the Rumanian mountains offered 
inexhaustible opportunities for sport, the Crown Prince 
was as well pleased by this visit as I myself. 


Louis, Duke of Bavaria, had, in 1859, renouncing his right of primogeniture, 
married Henriette Mendel, a gay actress, upon whom was conferred the title of 
Baroness von Wallersce. His daughter Marie, who married Count Heinrich 
von Larisch in 1877 (the pair were divorced in 1896), was involved in the 
Vetsera affair. 
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HENEVER Rudolf was not engaged in public 

duties, military or civil, and even on his official 
journeys, he never missed a chance of indulging in his 
favourite sport. This had become a craze with him, 
and one with which I could have no sympathy, since 
it occupied all the spare time that might have been 
devoted to family life. Still, even when away for no 
more than a short time, the Crown Prince made 
abundant use of his facile pen, to write me letters 
which were intended to make up for his lack of 
cordiality in other respects. 

I will quote a couple of these letters. 


“BERLIN, October 19, 1é 
“DEAREST ANGEL, 

“Warmest thanks for letter and telegram. After 
an extremely laborious, hurried, very cold, but 
interesting excursion to Lithuania, I got back here 
early this morning. 

“T am all right, really, but have been chilled to 
the bone, and am exceedingly tired. The nights 
spent in Prague, especially last night, were perish- 
ingly cold, and I find that extremely disagreeable, 
especially now that I have got used to the warm 
weather in our lovely Transylvania. 
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“The elk hunt was not at all in the region I had 
expected, but much farther to the north, close to 
the Baltic. The district is interesting, but frightfully 
dreary, nothing but marsh and scrub. The elk hunt 
was very jolly, but a much more difficult business 
than I had anticipated. The elk is an incredible 
sort of beast, more hideous than you can imagine, 
but imposingly large. The buck-elk I shot was one 
of a drove. I brought him down with four bullets 
as he was wading across one of the tributaries of 
the Niemen, which the Germans call the Memel. 
I will tell you all about it by word of mouth. 

“I am staying in Berlin until five o’clock this 
afternoon. Then to Hubertusstock, where to- 
morrow I go deer-stalking; back here in the after- 
noon; shall dine at the station, and leave by the 
five-seventeen p.m. I shall reach Laxenburg at 
about ten the day after to-morrow, and am looking 
forward immensely to getting home. 

“Warmest love to yourself and Erzsi (Elizabeth). 

“Your loving Coco.” 


““MuERZzsTEG, December 28, 1884 
“DEAREST ANGEL, 

“Sincerest thanks for your telegrams. I am so 
glad to learn that you and the little one are well. 
Take great care of yourself these days. I am con- 
tinually thinking about you, and Jong so much for 
the afternoon of the gist. 

“Sport very poor to-day. I brought down only 
three beasts, although I did not miss any. The cold 
has let up since yesterday, and it is much warmer 
to-day. I think there is going to be a thaw. 
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“The Emperor wants us to give a dinner-party 
to Leopold (Prince Leopold of Bavaria) and Uncle 
Nando (Ferdinand IV, Grand Duke of Tuscany). 
It is to be at half-past five on the gist. If you like, 
you can ask Philip and Louise too. A very good 
menu, please; soup, oysters, /angouste, etc., etc. As 
wine; the new sparkling white burgundy; but, if 
that has not yet arrived, then ordinary burgundy. 
Besides, whatever happens, you must have claret, 
sherry, champagne, cognac, and Turkish coffee. 
The Emperor is not coming, so we shall be only six, 
even if Philip and Louise come. Tell Buk that when 
I arrive I shall want a hot bath, and that the hair- 
dresser must be on hand. I shall wear my artillery 
uniform, 

“T hope you haven’t forgotten to send condolences 
to the Mopey family. 

“Let Spindler know that I should like to find 
C. E. Franzos’ books, which I ordered, awaiting me 
on my table. 

“With warmest love to you and the little one. 

“Your own Coco.” 


In succession to our political journeys of 1884, we 
had, in the beginning of 1885, to visit Montenegro 
and Greece; a strong reason being that Prince Nikita 
of Montenegro was showing much sympathy for 
Russia, and because in Athens Grand Duke Paul, 
brother of Tsar Alexander II, had stayed for a long 
time. 

Both the aforesaid courts, as soon as our intended 
visits were announced, expressed themselves officially 
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as highly delighted. In actual fact, however, there 
already prevailed that ambiguous attitude of the 
Balkan States which was, in the end, to destroy the 
Austro-Hungarian Monarchy. 

When the Austro-Hungarian envoy at Athens 
announced to King George our intended visit, the 
latter was considerably embarrassed, and said, al- 
though we should be most heartily welcome, he would 
take it as a favour if our coming could be postponed 
for ten days. At that time the political situation of 
Greece was highly complicated. “I have been ill for 
a long time,” explained the King to the envoy, 
“suffering from bronchitis, so that I can hardly speak, 
and my eyesight and my hearing are affected as well. 
I have had to have blisters applied behind my ears. 
It is days since I have been able to leave my private 
rooms, so I could not possibly receive their Imperial 
Highnesses in seemly fashion. In a word-—you grasp 
the situation!” 

Courtesy demanded that due respect should be paid 
to the King’s state of health. After an exchange of 
diplomatic letters, the programme of our journey was 
modified. When we had visited Prince Nikita, we 
were to make a pleasant detour to the coast of Syria, 
not returning to Piraeus until the middle of March. 

It was fearfully cold when we left Vienna. At Pola 
we were received with great pomp and ceremony on 
board the war-yacht Miramar. Our voyage took us 
south-eastward along the Dalmatian coast, amid all 
the charms of the sparkling blue Adriatic, bordered 
by the white outlines of the arid limestone Karst. 
Through the many-channelled rocky cauldron of the 
Bocche, we reached Cattaro. The echoes of the salutes 
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fired in honour of our arrival resounded from the 
Montenegrin mountains. The Marinarizza had been 
called out to receive us—the traditional civil guard 
dating from Venetian times, strangely clad in what was 
half a military uniform and half a rococo costume. 

After a brief inspection of the town, we returned on 
board the yacht to receive the visit of Prince Nikita 
of Montenegro. He and the gentlemen of his train 
were dressed in the national costume of the Black 
Mountains; white cloak, blue baggy breeches, richly 
embroidered with gold, red waistcoat, and small 
brimless cap. Greeting us most amiably, he invited 
us to visit his capital. In accordance with the instruc- 
tions we had received, we begged him to excuse us 
for the moment, and said we should have the pleasure 
of accepting his invitation on our return journey. 

Next day we steamed past the Albanian coast, in 
full view of its towering, snow-capped peaks. Then 
came the bewitching island of Corfu, a romantic 
region, rising like a queen out of the Ionian Sea. In 
the harbour the yacht Wixe was lying at anchor, She 
belonged to Archduke Louis Salvator, who soon came 
to call on us. 

Already Archduke Louis Salvator had begun to lead 
the life of a recluse. His family rarely saw him, When 
he did appear, he looked so neglected and dishevelled 
as to arouse general dismay; his beard and his hair 
were untrimmed and disordered. Though he had put 
on a full-dress uniform for his visit to us on board the 
Miramar, he was frightfully untidy. Still, one speedily 
forgot the grotesqueness of his appearance, for he was 
humorous, and had a keen intelligence. He told us 
numerous details about the British turret-ship which 
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was moored close beside us; she was the first of this 
class of sea-titans which were to set the model for the 
coming competition in naval armaments. 

During the next day or two we steamed past the 
white giant of the Peloponnesus, the jagged reefs of 
Cape Matapan, and the island of Crete. Several times 
we passed through schools of dolphins, which played 
in front of the bow of the ship. Sailors regard these 
creatures as sacred, declaring that any one who injures 
a dolphin will be foredoomed to a speedy death. To 
the consternation of our crew, however, the Crown 
Prince and one of his gentlemen amused. themselves 
with shooting at these innocent beasts. 

Our voyage to Greece continued, and one clear 
morning, as the first rays of the sun lit up the mountain 
chain of Lebanon, we had reached the coast of Syria. 

From Beyrout we set out upon the lovely tour I had 
looked forward to so much, across Lebanon to 
Damascus, and thence to the banks of the Euphrates. 
Unstinted was my enjoyment of the multifarious 
charms of these landscapes. 

How glad I was that the change in our travel 
programme Jeft us time to steam along the coast of 
Asia Minor. We entered the wonderful Gulf of Makri, 
where the breeze from the shore was laden with aro- 
matic scents, and where the snow-clad mountain 
chains of the interior combined with the blue waters 
of the Mediterranean to form a unique picture. 

Then we reached Rhodes, with its proud fortress of 
Lindos. A huge structure, surrounded by mighty 
walls, it stands upon a rock which on three sides de- 
scends sheer into the sea. On one of the rocks was 
a Hellenic temple, built of marble blocks, the plinths 
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and the shafts of the Doric columns telling of vanished 
glories. Amid the fallen debris, squills and anemones 
were sprouting. Here, too, were flowers in the biting 
wind, with the sun shining brightly upon the golden- 
brown vestiges of marble architecture, while, beyond, 
one glimpsed the silver waves of an agitated sea. 

But we had to say farewell to this picture. The 
Miramar had entered the Grecian archipelago, and 
traversed it in stormy weather, to reach Piraeus, the 
seaport of Athens, where numerous warships decked 
with flags hailed us with salutes. The Austro-Hun- 
garian envoy was waiting for us. The Crown Prince 
received him forthwith, and questioned him closely 
about the political situation. 

Soon the King of Greece, wearing an Austrian 
uniform, and attended by his son, came on board to 
welcome us to his country and conduct us ashore. The 
internal crisis was over, the King’s health had been 
restored, and he was much more tranquil in mind than 
he had been when we first proposed to visit him. On 
shore there was drawn up to receive us a battalion 
dressed in the picturesque national costume. The 
King took us to the railway station, where the royal 
train was ready under steam. After a short run 
through olive-groves, we reached Athens. There, 
Queen Olga and Archduke Paul having greeted us 
at the station, we drove in an open carriage to the 
palace. 

The populace was less enthusiastic than we had 
expected. Shortly before our arrival, newspapers of 
the anti-Austrian faction had announced that northern 
Macedonia and Salonika, which were largely peopled 
by Greeks, were to be annexed to Austria-Hungary. 
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The general belief was that during our visit to Con- 
stantinople we had come to an understanding with 
Turkey about this matter, and that we were negotiat- 
ing to the same end with Russia. The carrying out 
of such a plan would have given a death-blow to the 
hopes of the Pan-Hellenes. These reports had ac- 
counted for the King’s original unwillingness to accept 
our proposed visit, and had awakened popular feeling 
against us. On the other hand, as far as the Royal 
family was concerned, nothing could have been more 
unconstrained, kindly, and cordial than our reception. 
I was greatly attracted by the personality of the 
Queen, a woman of most affectionate disposition to 
whom I have always remained deeply attached. 

A lengthy programme of inspections and visits had 
been drawn up for our two days’ visit to the island, 
the arrangements having been made in consultation 
with our chief chamberlain, Count Bombelles. The 
Crown Prince, however, suddenly decided to scrap all 
these plans. At the last moment he refused to go 
ashore, wishing instead, to make for the Albanian 
coast, and land there for a boar-hunt and pigeon- 
shooting. I need hardly say that Baron Warsberg, the 
local authorities, and the population in general were 
greatly disappointed by this caprice. Receptions on 
the grand scale had been prepared; everywhere for 
the last few weeks the local band had been practising 
the Austrian national anthem—now their labour and 
pains were to be disregarded. After thinking the 
matter over, therefore, I begged the Crown Prince to 
allow me to visit the town of Corfu and its environs 
without him. He agreed. 

I was welcomed on shore by an extraordinarily 
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handsome married couple, wearing the multi-coloured 
local costume which has remained unchanged since 
the Middle Ages. Then came four men and four 
women, likewise in festal attire. Each of the women 
was carrying a basket filled with myrtles, camellias, 
roses, and fruit-blossoms; while the men placed at my 
feet tubs containing specimens of the four principal 
trees of the island: the olive, the laurel, the orange, 
and the oak. I took these back with me to Lacroma, 
planted them there, and saw them still in a flourishing 
condition years later. 

After picking up the Crown Prince off the Albanian 
coast, we had a stormy voyage to the Bocche di Cat- 
taro, in fulfilment of our promise to visit Prince 
Nikita’s capital. The road ascended steadily in wide 
curves, the embankment being overgrown with ancient 
ivy and with southern vegetation of various kinds. On 
every eminence Austrian soldiers were stationed. The 
vegetation became scantier. Only here and there, 
now, did we pass dark cypresses, a twisted olive-tree, 
or bushes of odorous rosemary—the last outposts of 
the south in the rocky wilderness we were entering. 
The view, however, became continually grander; the 
snow-capped peaks of the Herzegovinian Alps, the 
Czernagora with the Dormitor, towering heavenwards; 
and beneath lay the Bocche di Cattaro, with its islands 
and inlets, 

At length we reached the Montenegrin frontier, 
which was indicated by a boundary stone. Here was 
awaiting us the Prince of the Black Mountains, sur- 
rounded by his Ministers of State, his dignitaries, and 
his mounted Perjanik guardsmen, whose splendid 
horses with their silver trapping formed a strange 
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contrast to the desolate landscape. Accompanied by 
this dazzling escort, we soon reached a group of grey 
houses. This was Njegus, the cradle of the Monte- 
negrin ruling house, and at one time the capital of 
the Czernagora. Here, in a one-storeyed building, 
Prince Nikita first opened his eyes on the world. We 
saw many tall warriors with tanned visages, and 
wearing fine equipment. The route seemed barred 
by huge crags, and to the north-west there rose the 
Lovcen, the centre of many Jegends. From the top 
of the pass, where the snow still lay deep, I could 
see the jagged mountains of Albania, and, at their 
foot, the silvery waters of a big lake, the Lake of 
Scutari. 

In the broad valley which stretched beneath us 
could be discerned tiled roofs, scattered here and there 
among the green. This was our destination, Cettinje, 
the capital of Montenegro, the eyrie of the Black 
Mountains, At a small village was awaiting us Prin- 
cess Milena, a woman of extreme beauty, to welcome 
us into the town, which was gaily decorated with flags. 
Montenegrins, each wearing a whole arsenal of 
daggers and pistols, were drawn up in line along either 
side of the road. According to the custom of the 
country, we were offered bread and salt. Then we 
went to our quarters in Konak, a one-storeyed house 
with a few spacious rooms. Beneath our window the 
crowd, uttering loud cries, danced the kola, the 
national dance. In the main square we saw the 
ministry, a one-storeyed edifice, flanked on either side 
by powder-magazines. The entry led into a long 
passage, the first door in which opened into the 
Ministry for Foreign Affairs, the second door into 
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the Ministry for Home Affairs, and so on until all the 
offices of State had been inspected. 

After nightfall, beacon-fires glowed upon the crags 
which surround Cettinje, and fireworks were dis- 
charged. When, on the Borovinski Vrh, a thousand 
lights flashed out, forming our monogram, topped by 
a crown, the Prince appeared on the veranda of his 
palace and shouted a greeting to his guests. After a 
stay of thirty hours, we departed to the accompani- 
ment of peals of bells and the firing of salutes. The 
Prince came with us as far as the frontier. 

This brief visit left on my mind the lasting impres- 
sion that here a tribe has united to form a state which, 
though small, represents a definite power in the 
Balkans. Populace and Prince were a firmly consoli- 
dated unity. The land was not wealthy, nor was it 
the seat of a fully developed European civilization; 
yet I could not but be struck by the dignity and true 
nobility of these mountaineers. Their outstanding 
merits, combined with exceptional good looks and 
bodily strength—characteristic above all of the mem- 
bers of the reigning house—account for the prestige 
which the ruler of Montenegro and his family enjoyed 
at many of the European courts. 

Continuing our voyage northward along the coast, 
we visited all the important towns in Dalmatia, seeing 
an endless succession of beauties. Passing numerous 
islands, we reached Fiume, where salutes from the 
warships welcome us. The watering-place of Abbazia 
was the terminus of our wonderful voyage. 

At that time the development of Abbazia had only 
just begun, The manager of the Southern Railway, 
who was devoting himself to encouraging the growth 
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of the place, had begged us to visit it, for he wished 
to call after me the hotel then in course of erection. 
This peaceful, kindly strip of coast, beside the Gulf 
of Quarnero, pleased me inordinately. I was glad to 
lend a hand in helping the development of the new 
marine spa. In fact, I became more and more en- 
thusiastic about the matter, and was able, by propa- 
ganda in the newspapers, with the aid of experienced 
collaborators, to give Abbazia an impetus, thanks to 
which it and the adjoining villages, previously in- 
habited by none but fishermen, became a fashionable 
health resort. 

Our journey, which had brought a wealth of 
glorious impressions, was finished. A yearning for 
laurels and oleanders, for warmth and southern rich- 
ness of colouring, remained inextinguishable in the 
Crown Prince and myself. 


The next experience of interest which I can recall 
im my uneasy life occurred in April 1885, when my 
father, King Leopold II, celebrated his fiftieth birth- 
day. All Belgium was preparing to do honour to the 
occasion, and my presence in the country and that 
of my sister Louise were thought indispensable. After 
years in which I had learned and suffered much, but 
had also received manifold proofs of general respect 
and affection, it was at length vouchsafed to me to 
see once more my dear parents, my sisters, my nurse, 
my home, my old acquaintances and faithful servants, 
my splendid and never-to-be-forgotten Lacken. Words 
cannot describe the pleasure I felt on taking train for 
Belgium. From the frontier, where the royal train 
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was awaiting us, until we reached Brussels, we were 
loudly cheered at every station we passed. 

At Brussels, the King, my father, and the Queen, 
my mother, were standing on the platform at the head 
of a brilliant assembly. Throwing aside the restraints 
of etiquette, I jumped out of the train and flung myself 
in my parents’ arms. The hurrahs of the onlookers, 
in which even the Ministers of State joined, showed 
that my impulsive action had found understanding 
and approval. 

Brussels, being in festal mood, paid honour to me 
no less enthusiastically than it had done on the day 
when I left home to be married. I had not been for- 
gotten; the affection of our people shone upon their 
faces. Nothing had changed, except that my little 
sister had grown into a beautiful girl, and I myself 
had ceased to be a young girl and become a young 
woman, I had increased in stature, could hold myself 
well, and had gained self-confidence. My face had 
lost the chubbiness of childhood, and had been 
moulded by the harsh hand of life. I had suffered, 
but my self-control enabled me to hide the fact. No 
one guessed how much sorrow this seemingly happy 
young wife had endured, what a load of deep distress 
lay on her heart. 

Almost immediately after my return from the cele- 
brations in Brussels, a devastating conflagration broke 
out at Laxenburg, threatening to burn the whole place 
to the ground. The Crown Prince and I hastened to 
the scene of the fire. He personally superintended the 
work of getting it under; I was brave enough and lucky 
enough to save a child from the flames. 

Although the Crown Prince was by no means in 
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full agreement with the Minister for Foreign Affairs, 
he had been much interested in the various journeys 
he had undertaken to promote Count Kalnoky’s policy 
-~in so far as it was directed towards counteracting 
the influence of Russia in the Balkans. Now, of a 
sudden, the meeting of the Emperors at Kremsier was 
to blunt the edge of this policy. In the Crown Prince’s 
view such a change of front was irreconcilable with 
the dignity of the Monarchy. Here is what he wrote 
me on the occasion: 


“KREMSIER, August 25, 1885 
“DEAREST ANGEL, 

“At length I have a chance of writing to you. 
Since I left you, there has been so unceasing a hustle 
that I have not had a moment’s free time. 

“After leaving Laxenburg yesterday, I went direct 
to Vienna to my private office, and then for a time 
to the Hofburg. At eleven we left the Northern 
Station. It was wet and cold when we arrived here. 
A splendid reception from the populace; cheering 
crowds all the way from the station to the palace; 
the banners of the Hannaken and very remarkable 
costumes were extremely interesting. In the even- 
ing, after dinner, there was a torch-light procession, 
with really fine illuminations. 

“The castle is magnifique, huge, and extremely well 
adapted for such stupidities. 

“In the evening I was able to inspect my own 
quarters. I am housed with Uncle Charles in a 
newly built, previously uninhabited, and therefore 
exceedingly damp house; it is so cold and uncom- 
fortable that we are afraid of catching a chill. I 
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keep ‘Lord’ with me, even at night; he growls and 
barks when any one goes by in the passage. 

“Early this morning we held a review. The 
troops made an excellent showing. Then I drove 
with Papa to Hullein to meet the Russians. At noon 
we got back here with them. The Tsar has become 
awfully fat; Grand Duke Vladimir and his wife, and 
also the Tsarina, look old and worn out. The 
suites, and especially the servants, are awful; they 
have been put into new uniforms having quite an 
Asiatic cut. In the time of the late Tsar, the Rus- 
sians were at least elegant, and some of the courtiers 
looked exceedingly distinguished. Now they are 
a frightfully common crew. 

“After their arrival, there were a lot of visits to 
pay. Then came Szégyeny? to talk matters over 
with me. At six o’clock, dinner; at eight o’clock, 
theatre; then supper with Wolter, Schratt, Frau 
Schratt, Emperor Franz Josef’s favourite, and for 
many years a power behind the throne in Austria, 
and Fraulein Wessely in the same room with their 
Majesties; it was strange. I only got home, at last, 
a few minutes ago; it is eleven now, and I shall go 
to bed with ‘Lord.’ To-morrow we have a shoot, 
and luncheon in the forest; in the evening, dinner; 
at ten the Russians will depart; immediately after- 
wards, our Emperor is going to Bohemia, and Uncle 
Charles and I return to Vienna. 

“Good news of the little one, thanks for your 
telegram. Take great care of yourself whatever you 
do, for I am extremely anxious. I long for you 


2 Ladislaus von Szégyeny-Marich, head of a department in the Viennese 
Ministry for Foreign Affairs. 
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so much, and am counting the days till we meet 
again. 
“With fondest love, 
“Your own Coco.” 


The rest of the summer was spent accompanying 
the Crown Prince upon his shooting excursions, and 
in the numberless duties attendant upon our position, 
until the time came when the Emperor chose me to 
fulfil a special mission. 

In Trieste and the neighbourhood, the irredentist 
movement, the faction of those whose aim was to sever 
this part of the coastland from the Austro-Hungarian 
Monarchy and to unite it to Italy, was gaining strength 
from day today. Something must be done to counter- 
act irredentism. That was to be my business. The 
Emperor was confident that my popularity, and my 
talent for winning people’s hearts—a talent I had 
inherited from my mother, and therefore cannot pride 
myself on—would enable me to improve the political 
and dynastic sentiment in Trieste. 

With numerous attendants I was therefore sent by 
way of Trieste to Miramar, where I was to stay, on the 
pretext that bathing would be good for my health. 
I was greatly moved by the confidence the Emperor 
was reposing in me; but I was also delighted at the 
prospect of this visit to the seaside, and of spending a 
few weeks at Miramar which J loved so much. Perhaps 
my sympathy, my understanding for the needs of the 
populace, would arouse a suitable response. 

Matters did not go easily at first. —The common folk 
had been stirred up by agitators, and were moody. 
In the public squares anti-Austrian songs were sung, 
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and the cry of ‘‘Abbasso Austria!” was often to be heard. 
The authorities were well aware of these things, and 
were anxious about my safety. I would not allow 
myself to be intimidated, but went whithersoever I 
pleased day after day in the town, wherever the press 
was thickest, and made long excursions in the environs 
to the smallest villages. By receptions, by visiting 
numberless institutions, by unceasing activities, by an 
unassuming demeanour, and by paying equal defer- 
ence to alt classes of the inhabitants, I tried to arouse 
popular sympathies. 

Soon I was able to enjoy gratifying evidence of my 
success. I received the most friendly greetings where- 
ever I went. When I bought flowers or fish in the 
open market, talking unconstrainedly with the fisher- 
folk and even putting out to sea with them, crowds 
thronged round me, talked to me, and brought me 
flowers. 

The antagonistic cries and songs were stilled; as a 
result of my efforts patriotic lays took their place; and 
on all hands I heard the name the people had given 
me: “‘Stephania benedetta, Stephania carissima.” By 
degrees the enthusiasm became so great that my walks 
were impossible, and I was compelled to drive, for 
the very affection of the crowd was a danger. Political 
misunderstandings were forgotten, and the public 
pelted my carriage with flowers. 

I had the impression that, by sticking to my task 
and by making myself so adaptable, I had dissipated 
ill-feeling, and had charmed back smiles to discon- 
tented faces. It is my hope that the persons who in 
those days formed the young folks of Trieste have not 
forgotten the Stephania who won all their hearts. 
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My spirit had been greatly refreshed by the various 
impressions produced by my life at Miramar, by my 
visits to the warships, and my sailing expeditions. I 
was delighted by my success. Beyond question I had 
done my work well. Besides, I had been able to lead 
so gloriously unconstrained a life. 

What a pleasure it had been to make my own 
purchases in the shops and the market, to walk freely 
through the town, to go out on the fishing-boats. I 
loved to wear simple country shoes, simple woollen 
gowns. Now I had to resume the burden of etiquette, 
to follow the old prescriptions. In Vienna I was never 
allowed to set foot in the streets; nor could I even 
leave my carriage in order to buy what I wanted in 
ashop. In Trieste I had enjoyed the sweets of freedom. 
Well, those days were over, and the loss was bitter. 

Heavy at heart, I left my sphere of influence, quitted 
the seaside, and bade farewell to the new friends I 
had made. To my astonishment, when I reached 
Vienna, the Emperor and the Crown Prince were on 
the platform to give me an official reception, and 
thereby testify their gratitude. 

Our busy life was resumed. I took part in the 
opening of many charitable institutions, which I con- 
tinued to visit from time to time, and a number of 
which still bear my name. Multifarious claims were 
made upon the Crown Prince; he wished me to share 
in his duties; I must always be at his side. Thus I 
was left very little time to devote myself to the up- 
bringing of my daughter; my maternal duties had to 
give place to those of wife and Crown Princess. Only 
the first thing in the morning, and sometimes in the 
evening, I could visit the nursery to caress my little 
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one, to play with her, and to give her my blessing. 
Her father saw her even less often than I did. 

Among the numerous visits paid us by members of 
the foreign ruling houses was one by Prince William 
of Prussia and his wife, Augusta Victoria. We had to 
show them the sights of Vienna and its environs, and 
to take them to Budapest. To this period belongs the 
following letter from the Crown Prince: 


“RapmeR Huntinc Lopceg, 
October 5, 1885 
“Dear STEPHANIE, 

“Best thanks for telegram. I am desperate at this 
new separation, and long so much for Friday 
evening. 

“Order a special train to be ready at Vienna 
station for ten o’clock in the morning on the Aspang 
line; and in Niedermannsdorf, at eleven, a carriage 
for yourself and Victoria—English livery for William 
and me, the one-horse carriage, Bieritz on the box. 

“Lunch at noon, at our place, for ourselves, the 
Prussian ménage, and Franzi; five persons in all; 
very good, small dishes, two courses of meat. 
Sparkling Moselle, claret, sherry. 

“At a quarter to one, a coach with white horses, 
Poltz Stud to drive William and me to the shoot; 
another coach, also with white horses, Schaur Stud, 
for Franzi; and a carriage for the suite. 

“Then, for the shoot, I shall want ‘Vieraugl’ as 
mount. At half-past six we shall all dine together 
with the suite. Order a specially good dinner with 
oysters, fanguste, and the best possible wines. 
Champagne, sparkling Ingelheim, sherry, claret, 
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Rhine wine, cognac, also punch. Send for Z. and 
give him the orders yourself. 

“Besides our own suite, Winischgratz and Monte- 
nuovo are to be invited. I have already arranged 
matters with Franzi and Leo Wurmbrand. 

“On the eleventh we take train to Budapest; 
William (the present ex-Kaiser) wants to stay there 
until the thirteenth at seven in the morning. The 
weather was very bad early to-day, but cleared up 
beautifully in the evening. Good sport; shot a stag 
and four other beasts. 

“Give orders, too, that on the evening of the 
ninth, when our train will arrive, our ordinary 
closed carriage is to be waiting at the Western 
Station, without Jagers. 

“Order the supper from Sacher. Warmest love 
to you and Erzsi. 

“Your faithful Coco, 

“PS.—Teleky wired to-day from Husst Mamaros; 
he was starting from Gérgyeny, and cannot let me 
know until he gets there whether a bear-hunt can 
be arranged. 


eR» 


I did not get on very well with Princess Augusta 
Victoria, Crown Prince of Germany’s wife, for I found 
it hard to discover what she was really interested in. 
Not until she became Empress did she develop into 
that serious-minded and far-seeing mother of her 
country, for whom I felt unstinted admiration. The 
Prince, on the other hand, was eager for information, 
prone to make rough jokes, and filled with overween- 
ing self-confidence. Until the death of Crown Prince 
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Rudolf he showed me marked sympathy and respect. 
He was lavish in his manifestations of cousinly atten- 
tions, and wanted to meet the Crown Prince and 
myself as often as he could. But after I had become 
a widow, he completely lost interest in me, and had 
scarcely a word to say to me on his subsequent visits 
to Vienna. 
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HE year 1886 had hardly begun when the Crown 

Prince fell seriously ill. He was unable to be 
present at the marriage of Archduke Charles Stephen 
to Archduchess Maria Theresa, or to participate in 
the customary festivities of the winter season, where 
I had to represent the Empress at the Emperor’s side. 
The doctors urged complete rest in the air of the south. 
We therefore took ship once more on the Miramar. 
Our destination was Lacroma. On the island was an 
ancient abbey in the middle of a forest which had the 
luxuriant charms of southern vegetation. This place 
was fitted out for us as a residence. From the windows 
there were lovely views upon the deep-blue sea and 
the flower-laden isle. The courtyard, which had for- 
merly been a cloister, was charming; wistaria and 
roses climbed up the columns as far as the finely 
moulded capitals, and in the intervals camellias and 
hollyhocks bloomed. 

The abbey was founded by Richard Cceur de Lion, 
who, returning from Palestine after the third crusade, 
took refuge in the harbour from a storm, and wished 
to show gratitude for his rescue. Later the island 
passed into the possession of the town of Ragusa, whose 
wealthy citizens used it for olive plantations and 
orange-groves. 

When, in 1859, the Austrian warship Triton, which 
was lying at anchor between Ragusa and Lacroma 
to guard the harbour, was sunk by an explosion in 
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her magazines, Archduke Maximilian, then chief of 
our navy, disregarding the French blockade, instantly 
visited the scene of the disaster, and had a cross erected 
opposite the spot at which the Triton had sunk. This 
Triton cross still stands, but nature has woven round 
it a garland of aloes and myrtles. Fascinated by the 
beauty of the island, Archduke Maximilian bought it, 
and transformed the abbey into a residence. After 
his tragic assassination in Mexico and the consequent 
mental alienation of Empress Charlotte, his wife, the 
island became the property of a health-officer, who 
wanted to make it a health resort. But my husband, 
Crown Prince Rudolf, who was equally smitten by its 
charms, took over the place. I likewise was so en- 
thusiastic about Lacroma that I published a book on 
it, finely illustrated, which appeared in Vienna in the 
year 1894 and was subsequently translated into Italian. 

We had hardly reached Lacroma when I, too, fell 
ill. For weeks I was in bed, suffering intolerable pain. 
The doctors who were summoned from Vienna and 
Trieste announced that the trouble was peritonitis. By 
orders of Emperor Franz Josef this was kept secret, 
the doctors being pledged to hold their tongues. I 
received the best possible care and attention. My 
sister Louise hastened to my bedside. She and my 
attendants did everything they could to promote my 
recovery. Thanks to their care and to the strength of 
my constitution, I got perfectly well. 

I spent the long weeks of convalescence lying out 
in the open, enjoying the company of my sister. The 
blue sky arched over us; the waves played melodiously 
on the rocks; the air was soft, and Jaden with balsamic 
odours. Tokens of interest and concern came to me 
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from the most various quarters. Officers and men of 
the warships anchored off Lacroma vied with one 
another in manifestations of their chivalrous devotion. 

When we got back to Vienna in May we were 
carried away once more by the current of duty. I had 
to attend the formal opening of Stephanie Bridge, and 
to participate at ceremonious entries into Pressburg 
and Wiener-Neustadt. The Crown Prince turned with 
renewed energy to the writing of his great memorial 
upon the home and foreign policy of Austria-Hungary, 
which he had begun before his illness. Notwithstand- 
ing his vagaries, he kept a keen watch upon the general 
course of political affairs. He knew that a whole epoch 
was basing its hopes upon him and his liberal prin- 
ciples, and, being of an impatient, passionate nature, 
it was inevitable that he would try to fulfil these 
expectations in a manner peculiar to himself and in 
one which would bring him into conflict with actuality. 
I have to confess that I was never very closely ac- 
quainted with his ideas, but, so far as I could under- 
stand them, it seemed to me that his cultural aims 
could not fail to be of importance both for himself and 
for the future of his country. 

Since wishes and expectations at court were concen- 
trated upon the birth of an heir to the throne, I was 
allowed plenty of leisure this year, so that I might take 
good care of myself and regain vigorous health. At 
the close of the winter the warship Greif was placed 
at my disposal for a thorough change of air in the 
form of a journey to Dalmatia and Abbazia. The 
Crown Prince did not accompany me, for at this time 
his presence was indispensable in Budapest. He wrote 
to me as follows when I was in the south: 
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“Bupapest, March 6, 1887 
“Dearest STEPHANIE, 

“T left Vienna yesterday afternoon. Fritz and 
Isabella travelled with me as far as Pressburg, both 
of them looking very poorly. I got here at nine in 
the evening; had an excellent and ample supper 
with Philip and Louise. 

“The rush started this morning early. First of all 
I went to see the Emperor, then I had a long and 
lively sitting with Weilen, Dumba, and some Hun- 
garians. At eleven the Empress received me. She 
did not seem much pleased with her present quar- 
ters. After that I called on the C.O. When I got 
home I found Edelsheim,! who had forced his way 
in without an appointment in order to deliver to 
me a long and tedious message about the Jansky 
affair. Then came a visit from Pejcsevich; then one 
from Bornemisza Tivadar, who begged me to take 
him with me as orderly, a request I refused as 
courteously as possible; then there appeared Tisza 
and Szechenyi, to whom I told some home-truths. 
Kalnoky is expecting me this afternoon. At six I 
have to dine with the Emperor—a big party. After 
that I am going to the theatre, and must then have 
another talk with Philip. 

“TI shall have another full day of it to-morrow; 
the day after, I leave early in the morning. 

“With fondest love, 
“Your devoted Coco.” 


Dalmatia, a sunlit land, a region of brilliant col- 
ouring, and blessed by nature with so many of her 


1 Leopold Baron von Edelsheim-Gyulai, cavalry general, and member of 
the Hungarian Upper House. 
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bounties, won my heart and aroused in me the greatest 
interest. 

What a country! The island golden with broom; 
the coast glowing with oleanders; wild roses and wis- 
taria clambering up the stems of the oaks and the 
pines; a rain of mimosa blossoms and myrtles, amid 
white heather, as tall as trees; the nights made melo- 
dious by the song of the nightingales; dominating all 
the sea with its breakers. 

It seemed to me incomprehensible that nothing had 
hitherto been done to open this paradise to intercourse 
with foreigners, which would put the country upon a 
sound economic basis, and make it possible to turn to 
useful account natural resources equivalent to those of 
an undiscovered gold-mine. 

How often have I drawn the attention of engineers, 
merchants, doctors, gardeners, landscape painters, to 
this treasure-house. There are huge waterfalls which 
could supply electric power to factories through 
Dalmatia; there could be vineyards and tobacco- 
plantations; the hot sun would favour the growth of 
mulberry trees, marasca cherries, early vegetables, 
medicinal plants, olives, almonds, oranges and lemons, 
figs and peaches. Consignments of flowers, too, sent 
to the north, would not only arouse interest there by 
their beauty and abundance, drawing attention to 
Dalmatia, but would mean a source of income for 
that country. The most beautiful and most ardent of 
my dreams was to favour the development of Dal- 
matia, but fate has denied fulfilment. 

Few, I think, can ever have got to know Dalmatia 
so well as I did, crossing the country in all directions 
on horseback, in carriages, and on foot. On board of 
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our warship, too, I spent so many delightful, never-to- 
be-forgotten hours cruising along the coast. I had the 
honour of introducing our naval flag among the is- 
lands, in deep bays and through straits where ships 
were seldom seen. 

Unalloyed delight in the charms which nature 
offered to me so richly, in conjunction with the stimu- 
lating effect of the plans I was forming to promote the 
future of the country, restored my health sooner than 
had been expected at the Hofburg. Perhaps my com- 
panions had not laid it enough to heart that my 
journey was one of convalescence. At any rate, at 
headquarters the belief gained ground that I was 
doing too much, and I earned a reproof from the Em- 
peror. It was transmitted to me in a letter from the 
Crown Prince. 

“Vienna, March 8, 1887 

“Dear STEPHANIE, 

“Best thanks for your letter, which I was so glad 
to get. Let me beg you to be extremely cautious in 
your shipping excursions, so that you run no risk of 
catching a chill. In fact, I should prefer you to 
abandon this amusement altogether until my coming 
early on Saturday—all the more seeing that the 
Emperor has it very much at heart that you should 
take real care of yourself. He has asked me one or 
two questions about the matter; and, as you know, 
everything comes to his ears. 

“You have been sent to Abbazia as a patient, and 
must devote your whole attention to regaining health; 
for if you were perfectly well at this grave time you 
would have to be in Vienna. I think it better, 
then, that for the present you should as much as 
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possible renounce boating excursions or carriage 
drives from Abbazia, for your indulgence in these 
amusements will make a very bad impression every- 
where, and especially on the Emperor. 

“Yesterday I had another extremely hustled and 
tiresome day. From morning till evening I was 
seeing people continually; long conversations with 
Andrassy, and Kalnoky; and the Emperor kept me 
with him two hours. The soirée only lasted until 
eleven, but after that I had to run through a lot of 
papers Kalnoky had left for my inspection, so that 
I did not get to bed until one in the morning. I 
left Budapest at eight; passing through Pressburg, 
TI saw Fritz for a moment, but could not stay, since 
I have so much to do in the capital. I found our 
little one extremely well and merry. She sends you 
her love. I saw Valerie, too, but only for a 
moment. This evening I am going to sup alone 
with Latour! in order to have a quiet talk with 
him, and I hope to get to bed early, being rather 
tired. To-morrow and the day after I have to 
supervise route-marches, which will not only take 
the whole of each day, but will lap over into the 
night. Szégyeny is coming here this evening; per-~ 
haps Kalnoky as well. Events in Bulgaria, and 
their sanguinary upshot, which have aroused great 
excitement in St. Petersburg, seem likely to make 
the situation more interesting. 

“¥ don’t think I shall be able to write you either to- 
morrow or the day after, since I have so much to do. 

“With fondest love, 
“Your own Coco.” 


\Joseph Latour von Thurnburg, who had been the Crown Prince’s tutor. 
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During my stay in Abbazia, the Crown Prince 
came there several times. These visits were no real 
rest for him, although he needed rest more than I did. 
His visits were a rush, occupied with interviews, 
festivals, dinners. 

I took to the sea again for some weeks, and enjoyed 
an undisturbed peaceful time on the water. The 
great sorceress, the ocean, tranquillized my yearning 
for family happiness, renovated me, and strengthened 
my nerves. But the Crown Prince’s letters followed 
me on board ship, and what I shall quote will disclose, 
not only the hurry-scurry of his life, but how this mood 
of haste was taking possession of his whole being. 


“Vienna, March 15, 1887 
“DEAR STEPHANIE, 

“Many, many thanks for your telegram, which I 
received only yesterday, by way of Corfu, etc., etc., 
I am eagerly awaiting a letter. You did not write 
to me yesterday. Why not? Write to me soon, and 
Jet me know how you are, what the weather is like, 
and whether everything is frozen. I should like to 
join you once more; I long so much to see you. 

“Here the weather is abominable, very cold; in 
the inner city the snow is so deep that one can 
hardly drive about. I had a very fatiguing day. 
From eight this morning interviews began, while I 
wrote letters between visits; then I went to my 
office, and then to see General Bauer, and after 
that to Uncle Albert?, who gave me a lot of com- 
missions. At one I had lunch with Philip and 
Louise. They are travelling from here direct to 


lArchduke Albert, Field Marshal, Inspector-General of the Austro-Hun- 
garian Army, 
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Florence or to Cannes, date not settled, so perhaps 
I shall still] find them here when I get back from 
Berlin. In the afternoon, Hohentiohe! and Latour 
came to see me. Then Kalnoky sent me a lot of 
papers. At five o’clock I went for a moment to see 
Valerie; then I had to write some letters, one of 
them to the Emperor about various matters. By 
seven I was in the Burgtheater, to get a little change 
and refreshment by seeing the two small pieces that 
were being played. Stella, as usual, rolled her eyes 
in all directions; in the next box were Uncle 
Charles, Maria Theresa, her sister Anna, Ferdi- 
nand, Margarethe, and the fat Bavarian princess. 
I didn’t speak to them, because it would have bored 
me to go across. Valerie came to see the third 
piece; but I went home, for I still had some writing 
to do. At half-past ten I had supper alone with 
‘Cigan.’ Now it’s half-past eleven, and I must soon 
be off to the station, for my train leaves at midnight. 
“If I don’t write you anything special, it means 
that I consider the situation looks peaceful; but if I 
write ‘the weather is bad,’ then war threatens. 
“The little one is going on splendidly. I only 
saw her early this morning, and then from a dis- 
tance. In the afternoon Dr. Kerzel thought I had 
better not go there. My cough is more troublesome, 
although not so very bad. It will leave me alone for 
a few hours, and then I have a short but violent 
paroxysm. I must run over to Berlin, because the 
matter is too important to leave undone, but after- 
wards, if my cough continues troublesome, I must 


4 Constantine Prince zu Hohenlohe-Schillingsftirst, the Emperor's controller 
of the household. 
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come to Abbazia for a long stay, and get thoroughly 
well. Apart from the cough I am allright. To-day 
I sent a message to Udel through Silberhuber, who 
came to see me, asking Udel not to give the concert 
before the 26th, for I don’t see how I can get to 
Abbazia for the morning of that day, since I shall 
probably have to stop off at Budapest. 
“With fondest love, 
“Your most affectionate Coco.” 


The following is written from Berlin: 


“BERLIN, March 21, 1887 
“Dear STEPHANIE, 

“Many thanks for the telegram. I haven’t had 
any letters from you for ages. I am very glad that 
the interruptions to traffic have at length been over- 
come, so that I shall have no difficulty in reaching 
Abbazia early on the 26th; I am so longing to see 
you once more, and to have a quiet time with you. 
The last few days have been most exhausting. On 
the go from morning till evening without a break; 
inspections, dinners, luncheons, numberless visits; 
besides all the important negotiations I have been 
engaged in here. Yesterday I did not get home 
until half-past ten, and was at my writing-table after 
that until one. So it has been day after day. Ihave 
just been to see the King and Queen of Rumania, 
who arrived here at noon. At five o’clock there is 
a big dinner-party at Emperor William’s, to be fol- 
lowed by a torch-light procession in front of his 
palace; after that we go to the theatre. To- 
morrow there are a lot more visits; at one o’clock 
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congratulations to the Emperor;' of course, all the 
sovereign princes of Germany, of whom there are 
more than ninety, are coming; in the evening the 
Crown Prince is giving a dinner-party, and after 
that we have to attend a great soirée at Court. 

“I leave here day after to-morrow at eight in the 
morning; shall still be much hurried in Vienna 
and Budapest, especially in the matter of fitting in 
my railway journeys. 

“T can’t get rid of my cough. Sometimes I’m 
free from it for hours, but then I have frightful at- 
tacks of coughing, which are especially inconvenient 
at dinner-parties and on other ceremonial occasions. 
I am keeping the cough under with morphine, al- 
though it’s an injurious drug. In Abbazia, I shall 
be able to wean myself of it,-and if only the weather 
is warm I hope I shall be all right in a few days. 

“With fondest love, I am, 
“Your very own Coco.” 


“Vienna, April 7, 1887 
“DEAR STEPHANIE, 

“Many, many thanks for your letter and for the 
telegrams. The little one and I are both very well. 
Yesterday 1 was out shooting, after turkeys, from 
dawn till sunset, at Utzenlaa near Breiinner. I 
brought down fourteen; Hoyos, only one. Got 
home at seven; had supper alone with Hoyos, and 
spent the rest of the evening with Fritz, who sends 
you many affectionate messages. 

‘To-day, we had early Mass; then I had to see 
all kinds of people; afterwards I lunched with Fritz; 

10On the occasion of Emperor William's ninetieth birthday. 
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in the afternoon, out shooting, herons and cormor- 
ants, also a couple of fine roebuck, the first this year; 
at half-past eight we had supper, and now, while I 
am writing to you, Fritz is lying on the sofa, and 
snoring while he digests a Lenten dinner. 

“T shan’t be able to come to Abbazia this week- 
end, having so much to do; but I expect you will 
see me there on Friday 15th, as the 17th is free, be- 
cause Uncle Albert, who is at Arco, is not going to 
celebrate his jubilee until the 25th. Expect me, 
then, with Fritz, at Abbazia early on the 15th. 

“Prince S and Count C. will be at Ab- 
bazia then. You need not ask them to dinner, for 
they are of no use to anybody. 

‘Watch out that the drunken tourists who are 
going to hold a torch-light procession do not set fire 
to the Villa Angiolina in the excess of their patriotic 
zeal. Mention the matter to Bombelles, to whom I 
send greetings. 

“With warmest love from your Coco.” 








The Crown Prince, being ill again, was unable, in 
April 1887, to come with me to Pola. With the 
Emperor’s permission, the newly built Austrian turret- 
ship was to be christened after me, so I was to be 
present at the launching of the Crown Princess Stephanie. 

I had expected a great reception, but all my anti- 
cipations were outdone. Words fail to describe the 
enthusiasm with which I was welcomed by the Navy. 
This was something more than ordinary rejoicing. It 
was the expression of the most cordial affection and 
the highest esteem, which aroused reciprocal senti- 
ments of the profoundest gratitude in my heart. Every 
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officer and every man realized how much I loved the 
Navy. I knew so much about it, about life on board 
ship, about naval discipline. I had planned, when I 
became Empress, to do my utmost on behalf of the 
welfare of the Austro-Hungarian fleet. 

Returning to Vienna, I noticed a great change in 
the Crown Prince. It was not merely that his bodily 
health was disordered, for there was also a marked 
increase in his restlessness. His passion for his favour- 
ite sport had assumed an unnatural intensity, and he 
could not bear to spend an evening in circles that did 
not share his interest in these matters. 

It was plain to me that the Crown Prince had drawn 
completely away from me, had moved into a different 
world. Every one knows, now, that the changed de- 
meanour of the Crown Prince was merely an outcome 
of the severe moral and political conflict from which 
he could not free himself. These were the days which 
decided the fate of Crown Prince Rudolf. Then the 
matter was still obscure to me, but I suffered unspeak- 
ably, and the more earnestly I tried to adapt myself to 
him, the more overwhelming became my conviction 
that a terrible fate menaced him. 

How distressing it was that in these days when the 
trouble was in the making, no one recognized or was 
willing to recognize what was amiss. Not until the 
Crown Prince’s condition seemed to make it more and 
more improbable that he would ever procreate an heir 
to the throne, were attempts made to induce him to 
lead a more orderly lifé. For the same reason, very 
great care was taken of me. I was sent to Franzens- 
bad, and thence to Switzerland. Afterwards I went 
to Jersey, and, from the Channel Islands, to stay with 
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my parents. J returned to brilliant health; but there 
had been no improvement in the Crown Prince, mat- 
ters having gone from bad to worse. The hopes of an 
heir being born became more and more remote. 

Subsequently conditions improved to outward ap- 
pearance, but really, during these months, I felt at the 
end of my tether. At length things reached such a 
pass that the Crown Prince never returned home until 
the small hours, and then in a most disagreeable frame 
of mind, In such circumstances, conjugal family life 
had become impossible; my whole nature rose in 
revolt. Since respect and confidence were at an end, 
nothing but compassion could build a bridge between 
myself and him. Nevertheless, I had to conceal my 
sentiments from the eyes of the world, for no one must 
know about our private distresses. Whenever duty 
called, I appeared at the Crown Prince’s side. For- 
tunately, the demands for our joint presence in public 
were so frequent as to leave me little time for brooding, 
and, for the time being, I failed to realize the full 
misery of my lot. 
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N July 1887, the Crown Prince had to go to Lon- 

don, as Austro-Hungarian representative at Queen 
Victoria’s first Jubilee. There, since he could be ex- 
traordinarily charming on occasion, he won all hearts. 
As a special favour, the Queen bestowed on him the 
Order of the Garter. The Crown Prince wrote to me 
about this matter from London: 


“I can send you no more than a few lines, for I 
am frightfully rushed, and I really have no time to 
spare. The old Queen came to-day, was most 
friendly, and bestowed on me the Order of the 
Garter, pinning it on herself, and fondling me as she 
did so, so that I could hardly refrain from laughing. 
As to your parents, I only saw them during the 
ceremony, since no one has any free time. Yester- 
day and to-day, at luncheon and dinner respectively, 
I was sitting near enough to your Mamma to speak 
to her. She is in great fettle, was delighted to see 
me, and to be able to talk Hungarian to me.” 


Now came the customary summer manceuvres at 
Bruck on the Leitha, twenty-four miles from Vienna. 
The Crown Prince was in charge of the affair as C.O. 
of the twenty-fifth infantry division. Although not 
whole-heartedly devoted to his work as a soldier, he 
had quite a taste for military service of this kind. 
When he was engaged in it, there was not a moment 
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to spare, and that suited his taste, satisfying his need for 
incessant activities. 

Meanwhile I had been sent for a course of treatment 
to Franzensbad and various other Bohemian spas. I 
enjoyed ovations wherever I went, enjoyed them all 
the more because I was convinced of their genuineness. 

During these weeks, I received numerous letters 
from the Crown Prince. It is difficult to reconcile 
their affectionate tone with the irreparable breach 
which bad occurred in our family life. They were 
written in the endeavour to repair this breach; but 
they conveyed no true sense of warmth; they are all 
alike, all commonplace; they breathe nothing but his 
perpetual unrest. 

I will reproduce a few of them here. 


“Vienna, July 27, 1887 
“Dear STEPHANIE, 

“T got a letter from you yesterday, and am very 
sorry to hear that you are suffering so frequently 
from headaches. I hope there will be no more of 
them when you have left Franzensbad. 

“Yesterday morning I drove from Laxenburg to 
Vienna, went to see Tilgner, the sculptor, and then 
to the Hofburg. Afterwards I had a frightfully hot 
journey to Baden, and lunched at three o’clock with 
Uncle William (Archduke William) in his new 
house. There were a few old women from the Weil- 
burg; Piret, Major Fischer, Wuckerer, the ill- 
natured Pateneg (who is half woman, half man, 
half German Ritter, half cleric, and sticks to Uncle 
William like a burr), and Wilczek. You can ima- 
gine what a frightful jabber went on. The food was 
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excellent, but the wine had not been properly cooled, 
which annoyed me a great deal. Afterwards we sat 
for a time in the house, the stables, and the garden; 
then every one went strolling through the streets of 
Baden—a strange taste, since they were dirty and 
smelly. Then to Véslau, which is populated en- 
tirely by Jews. They all came to see me off at the 
station. In the evening, I got back to Vienna. The 
place was like a furnace, so that I had to take a lot 
of cold drinks. Indeed, it was too hot to sleep, so 
I stayed up for a long time, and at length fell asleep 
by the open window, when the cool of morning 
began. Slept on until ten o’clock. Was roused by 
a call from Weilen (the writer, Joseph Ritter von 
Weilen) whose hands sweat more disgustingly than 
ever. He was gasping with the heat, and foaming 
at the mouth as he talked, so that he looked just like 
an old pointer. He lives at Semmering, and is 
writing a play—poor humanity! He only comes to 
Vienna once a week, to look up, and greet me with a 
damp handshake. As soon as I have finished this 
letter, I shall get into a bath, where I shall smoke, 
doze and sing. Then I shall have a good meal 
(Sacher has greatly improved); and in the evening 
I am going to Bruck, where I am due at eight 
o’clock for supper with a few friends. Of course, 
there will be the usual Bruck cantatas; frightfully 
hot, a great deal of dust, perspiration and smell, 
music and chatter. Please write and telegraph to 
me at Bruck till further notice. 

“Now I must close, for I am going to have a hair- 
cut and shampoo. 

“Your most ardently loving Coco.” 
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“Bruck, July 29, 1887 
“Dear STEPHANIE, 

“Heartfelt thanks for your dear letter, which J 
received to-day. I hope to get away from here on 
the 14th, in case you should be at Ischl. I shall 
therefore ask the C.O. to come here on the evening 
of the Ist without fail. Yesterday I brought down 
four roebuck at Eckartsau, and had a shot at an- 
other, a big one. I am here once more, and am 
beginning to be fairly well amused. 

“Esterhazy is here to-day. It is frightfully hot; 
I can’t remember anything like it for years; one 
goes on sweating all day. The worst is at night, 
when one wants to go to sleep, but is drenched with 
perspiration. Besides the air is so sultry and un- 
wholesome as to be altogether unprecedented. 

“Leopold Salvator, son of Nino, is now doing his 
term of service. He is a tedious, pious, pedantic and 
learned youth—a prig, in fact—most uncongenial 
to myself and my companions. I must close, for it 
is very late, and I have to get up early. 

“With warmest love, 
“Your very own, 
“Coco.” 


“Bruck, July 31, 1887 
“Dear STEPHANIE, 

“Warmest thanks for letter and telegram. I am 
dripping with sweat all day and all night. Of course 
that makes me frightfully thirsty, so I am constantly 
drinking champagne, which makes me sweat still 
more. I have never known such heat in this part of 
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the world. The brooks and marshes have dried up, 
and emit a horrible stench. This is extremely un- 
wholesome. Yesterday evening I drove with Ester- 
hazy to Himberg; he drove on to Vienna, I to 
Laxenburg, where I had business with Portois, the 
furniture man. I handed over to him pictures, 
furniture, etc., etc., for Mayerling. Then J drove 
to Vienna, where I had an excellent supper, after 
which I slept on until nine this morning. At half- 
past ten, driving myself, I made for Schwechat, and 
thence, having changed horses, to Fischamend, 
where ‘Lori’ was ready for me; and, after a good 
gallop, I reached Bruck at half-past twelve. In the 
afternoon, the eighty-sixth regiment arrived from 
Krems. We were all waiting for it. The camp is 
so crowded that they will have to go under canvas 
beside the cavalry camp. 

“Although it is very late at night, there is music 
going on all over the place—such a racket that it is 
impossible to sleep. 


“With warmest love, 
“Your very own, 
“Coco.” 


“Bruck, August 3, 1887 
“DEAR STEPHANIE, 

“Heartfelt thanks for letter and telegram. Since 
yesterday, the weather has been cooler, the skies 
being clouded, with a little rain. 

“Yesterday and early this morning I attended the 
drills of the seventy-seventh cavalry brigade with 
the C.O., who is in excellent spirits, and always 
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comes to take his meals with me. He is a great 
eater. 

“When drill was finished (close to Parndorf), I 
rode at full gallop to the camp, in order to hand in 
my report. At a quarter past ten I drove with 
Esterhazy to Himberg; then, in a carriage, driving 
myself, to Baden, in order to congratulate Uncle 
Albert on his seventieth birthday. By a quarter to 
twelve I was already in the Weilburg, where I found 
crowds of the family come to pay their respects. 
F is continually tormented by pains in the 
stomach, looks wretchedly ill, and has an untrimmed 
beard like a tramp; J: is of a greenish-yellow 
complexion, and frightfully fat; the others all look 
much as usual. The Field Marshal was in great 
form, and extraordinarily alert. I did not stay long, 
being bored by the family party, so I soon drove 
back to the station, and took train to Vienna, 
where, feeling quite at ease, I put away an excellent 
dinner. 

“From Vienna I drove in two hours by way of 
Schwechat and Schwadorf to Bruck. Uncle Albert 
is coming here to-morrow evening, but will clear 
out the next morning after the dinner. To-morrow 
and the day after, we shall have extensive man- 
ceuvres. Ifall goes well, I shall give myself and the 
troops a rest on Saturday, for J intend to spend both 
Saturday and Sunday in the Danubian preserves. 
I must close now, for it is midnight, and we have to 
make an early start to-morrow. 

“With warmest love, 
“JT am your devoted 
“Coco.” 
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Bruck, August 7, 1887 
“Derar STEPHANIE, 

“Warmest thanks for the photographs and the 
two letters, which gave me the greatest possible 
pleasure. I have not had a chance to write to you 
since Thursday evening, having been on the rush 
all over the place. 

“On Friday we had manceuvres, very long but 
extremely successful, under the inspection of Uncle 
Albert. Afterwards he came to dinner with me, and 
at five took train for Baden. 

“T had a very successful day. From six until half- 
past twelve I was galloping about all the time, being 
in charge of the manceuvres; I changed horses 
several] times, since one mount could not stick it out. 
After Uncle Albert had left, I rode at full gallop to 
Schwadorf, changed horses, and continued my ride 
to Vienna—twenty-five miles in all. Had business 
in Vienna, ordering the prizes for the athletic sports 
T am arranging here. On Saturday we had a day 
off. Early in the morning I rode into Bruck, 
handed in my report, and galloped off to the banks 
of the Danube, where I brought down three bucks 
and had a shot at three others. Then I took train 
to Vienna. Early this morning, I returned here, 
partly driving, partly on horseback. After making 
my report, I had lunch with General Lichtenberg, 
and then drove with him by way of Wildungsmauer 
to Eckartsau. He shot one roebuck, but I brought 
down three. Then I had supper with a number of 
gentlemen, and now it is fairly late at night. Cool 
and pleasant in camp; the days are still extremely 
hot, but for a little while the nights have been almost 
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cold. To-morrow we have manceuvres; Wilczek 
and Weilen are coming to dinner; in the evening, 
absolutely incognito, Ferdinand Coburg is driving 
over in a cab from Vienna to see me, having, he 
says, something urgent to talk over. Do not say a 
word about this, to the suite, for he lays great stress 
upon the secrecy of his visit. 

“I should like very much to know whether 
you will be at Ischl on the r4th. I can’t get there 
before noon, and can only stay until the 15th, 
for I must be back again here on the 16th—more 
manceuvres, 

“I’m going to have a look at the dog, and if he is 
good enough, I shall give him to you on your 
name-day. 

“Now I must close and get a little sleep—some- 
thing I have almost learned to do without. 


“With warmest love, 
“Your most devoted Coco,” 


The secret visit paid by Prince Ferdinand of Saxe- 
Coburg-Gotha was concerned with the likelihood of 
his election as Prince of Bulgaria. When this choice 
was actually made, it aroused great excitement in 
Vienna. The Crown Prince had not been in favour of 
it, nor had the emperor; and yet it could not be said 
that either was actually opposed. The opinion of 
Viennese society was summed up in the phrase: 
“Another Coburg sovereign!’ This tacit aversion was 
the outcome of an attitude towards the house of Saxe- 
Coburg-Gotha from which I myself, later, as a member 
of that house, suffered considerably. 
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Nevertheless, Prince Ferdinand showed great capa- 
city as ruler. The marked political talent which he 
disclosed in his new home was a heritage from his ex- 
traordinarily gifted mother Clementine, a Princess of 
the Orleans-Bourbon family. 

But I must reproduce some more of the Crown 
Prince’s letters dating from this period, since they are 
so characteristic of the helter-skelter of his life. 


“Friday, August 19, 1887 
“Dear STEPHANIE, 

“For your name-day I send you—unfortunately 
by letter instead of being able to convey them in 
person—my most cordial congratulations. God 
bless and protect you. 

“Forgive me if I write no more than a short letter, 
but I am absolutely tired out. I slept hardly at all 
last night or the night before. Yesterday went off 
very well, but was extremely fatiguing. From last 
night until well on into the morning hours, I was 
dancing the whole time so that the dust flew, the 
rest of the night being spent at supper. Now it is 
seven in the morning, and the party has only just 
broken up. 

“At eleven this morning, I must be on horseback, 
for the paper-chase and other mounted amusements 
had to be put off yesterday on account of rain and 
stormy weather. This evening, we break camp, and 
shall be marching all night. To-morrow morning, at 
four, I shall take train to Ischl. 

“Warmest love both to you and to Erasi, 


“From your devoted Coco.” 
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Vienna, December 8, 1887 
“Dear STEPHANIE, 

“Tt is just possible that I may not arrive at Laxen- 
burg until eight o’clock, or even later. I will 
telegraph to Jet you know. 

“Please tell Dorntreil that to-morrow at seven 
o’clock we shall need an open victoria and a brake 
for the suite. In Schwechat, at a quarter to eight, 
another victoria and another brake. The huntsmen 
must set out in advance, with their guns and a cold 
breakfast. I shall want an English carbine and two 
or three fowling-pieces; of the dogs, only ‘Cigany’ 
and ‘Waldl.’ If I don’t reach Laxenburg until eight 
in the evening, I shan’t want any dinner, for I shall 
have something to eat elsewhere. 

“I have had a long talk with the Emperor. 

“With warmest love, 
“Your very own, 
“Coco.” 


Unfortunately, a knowledge of the Crown Prince’s 
way of life filtered through to the public by degrees, 
and was actually discussed in Parliament. In Feb- 
ruary 1888, during the debate concerning a law which 
was directed against the German nationalist students’ 
associations, Pernerstorfer, at that time still a German 
nationalist, but later a social-democrat, spoke as 
follows: “People often talk of the sowing of wild oats. 
Well, now, I have something to say about the sowing 
of wild oats. A tale has come to my ears about a young 
gentleman in an extremely exalted position who, after 
a carouse with his comrades, wished to bring them 
back with him into his wife’s room. A very well-known 
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young gentleman indeed! Then there is another tale, 
about another exalted personage, who, with his com- 
rades, all of princely blood, were galloping across the 
fields. From a distance, they caught sight of a funeral 
procession. They made it halt; and all these noble 
princes amused themselves by jumping their horses 
over the coffin. The patriotic indignation of the 
Minister for Education,” exclaimed Pernerstorfer in 
conclusion, “will be all the greater since the position 
of the young gentleman is damnably exalted.” 

The deputy had mentioned no names; but, through- 
out Vienna, every one knew that some of the arch- 
dukes and the Crown Prince were being referred to. 

A few days afterwards, Pernerstorfer was called 
upon in his own house by two gentlemen who gained 
admission upon some pretext or other, and gave him 
a savage thrashing with a riding-whip. Thereby, in 
Vienna, where tastes are peculiar, Pernerstorfer had 
been made ridiculous, and scandal had been diverted 
from the Crown Prince. All the same, popular ap- 
proval of that sort is only secured at the cost of true 
prestige. This affair, and other scandalous details 
which had come to the ears of the deputy, threw a 
glaring light upon the terrible way in which the 
Crown Prince had ceased to regard the considerations 
incumbent on him in his high position. 

At this time he wrote to me the following letter when 
I was in Abbazia: 


“Vienna, March 5, 1888 
“Dear STEPHANIE, 
“Best thanks for your letter, which gave me great 
pleasure. It must be very cold in Abbazia, and the 
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journey must have been disagreeable. I am glad 
that I have stayed on here, because I should prob- 
ably have caught a fresh chill. My eyes are much 
better, but I take great care of myself. I have not 
been out shooting, and hardly even walking. The 
weather is rotten, but to-day has suddenly got 
warmer. That was in the morning. Now it is once 
more icy cold. In the night it always snows, and 
becomes more wintry from day to day. Saturday 
and Sunday I had dinner at home; once with Otto, 
the other time with Pausinger. To-day I am dining 
with Philip and Louise; Uncle Charles, Maria 
Theresa, and Uncle Louis will be there. 

“On the whole, I am leading a quiet bachelor 
life, sleep a long time, and see a lot of people in the 
morning. The police have given me some anxious 
hours; they have been on the trail, and have dis- 
covered the regiment from which the riding-whips 
came. They could not get hold of the ‘guilty 
parties,’ for we spirited them off in good time, one 
of them to southern Hungary, and the other to 
Herzegovina. Still, it needed all my cheek and in- 
geniousness to save myself and Bolla from trouble. 
(This evidently refers to the assault upon Perners- 
torfer mentioned in the preceding letter.) Now we 
are quite secure again. Yesterday the two deadly 
enemies came to see me. First Mopurgo,! and then 
Kuranda;? from the latter I gleaned news, for he 
had been at Abbazia. He told me that you looked 
very well, and that you were most kind to him and 
to his wife. Better not ask them to dinner, for if you 

2 Baron Mopurgo, banker from Trieste. 
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do, the suite and the aristocratic visitors to the place 
will have a fit of spleen. 

“Yesterday I spent half an hour at a matinée in 
the theatre in Vienna, where Udel played ad- 
mirably, and was scarcely recognizable in his huge, 
fair wig. 

“Uncle Albert, to whom I paid a long visit, was 
looking in very poor case, limp, absent-minded, and 
down in the mouth. He is going to Arco soon. 

“The little one is getting on splendidly, running 
about once more. If I can possibly get away, I 
shall leave here on the evening of the ninth. But I 
shall write and telegraph you in good time. 

“With fondest love, 
“Your devoted, 
“Coco.” 
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LD Emperor William of Germany was in the 

throes of death and passed away on March gth, 
1888. The question arose whether I ought to leave 
Abbazia for Berlin, in order to take part in the funeral 
ceremonies. On the day when the news of the death 
arrived, the Crown Prince wrote to me: 


Vienna, March 9, 1888 
“Dear STEPHANIE, 

“A few lines in great haste. The Emperor does 
not wish, on any account, that you should leave the 
south for the freezing atmosphere of Berlin, where 
there will be assembled a huge company, with very 
little room, but much confusion, and no comfortable 
place for a woman. I am of the same opinion. I 
J am telling Bombelles he is to stay and look after 
you. Nicola Pejesevich will probably go with me; 
also the two aides-de-camp, and deputations from 
his two regiments. 

“There has been a frightful rush here since yes- 
terday. At seven o’clock news of William’s death 
arrived from Berlin. Special editions of the news- 
papers were issued, and all Berlin believed in the 
death. Apparently the old gentleman was wrongly 
supposed for a time to be dead. Here the corres- 
pondence bureau and the newspapers disseminated 
the news, so that at nine o’clock special editions 
with a mourning border were issued, and there was 
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great excitement throughout the town. I had seen 
the news posted in the Ballhausplatz (Foreign Of 
fice), and was on the point of sending off my tele- 
gram of condolence when at the last moment Szeps 
came up with a telegram— it was all a mistake, and 
the Emperor was still alive. To avoid confusion, I 
sent instantly for Kalnoky, who was about to an- 
nounce the false news. At midnight there was still 
a great deal of bustle. At half-past twelve in the 
morning, Schénerer and his companions made a raid 
on the newspaper office.! You will read about it in 
to-day’s evening papers. To-day genuine news of 
the death has arrived, at the stock exchange, Lord 
knows why. 

“The public mood was extraordinary, as usual, 
Yesterday evening, a great fuss. People were not 
sympathetically moved, but simply excited. When 
the news came that William was not dead, after all, 
the general opinion was: ‘How stupid.’ Then, 
when telegrams arrived that during the night he had 
taken food and drunk champagne, people were 
amused. The genuine tidings of the death were 
received with indifference, or with the feeling: 
‘Thanks be, at length there will be an end of these 
unceasing stories one way and the other.’ The 
Schénerer scandal diverted people a little. Then 
another thing which distracted attention from Em- 
peror William’s death was that a great fire broke out 
in the Bauernmarkt. The staircases fell in, and the 
ladies in their nightgowns had to jump from the 
1 The German Nationalist deputy Georg Ritter von Schénerer, attended by 

some of the same complexion as himself, broke into the office of the Neues 

Wiener Togeblatt, and gave the staff a thrashing. He accused them of having 

intentionally disseminated false news about the death of the German Emperor. 
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upper storeys into stretched canvases, while the 
terriers, the pugs, and other trash were brought 
down to safety through the tube fire-escapes, as if 
they had been the really important creatures to save. 
Truly Vienna, as the song says, has ways all its own, 
as I have come to realize once more during the last 
two days. 

‘*As soon as my mission to Berlin is finished J shall 
came to Abbazia. The little one is getting on splen- 
didly. The weather is stormy, but quite warm. 

““Fondest love, as ever, 
“From your devoted, 
“Coco.” 


Vienna, March 13, 1888 


“JT have had an extremely busy day. Considering 
all things, I got up rather early, at about ten. At 
half-past ten Minister Gautsch came to call on me; 
and at eleven I had to interview a lot of people in 
my office. At noon I went to see the Emperor about 
various matters, At one I had to attend a meeting. 
From two to three I received various gentlemen. 
At three I went for a drive in the Prater, which was 
fairly crowded because the weather is so warm; 
then I rode ‘Lori,’ wearing a blue fur cloak, very 
smart. At half-past five Chlumetzki came to see 
me, about the question of parliament handing over 
Schénerer to the court for trial; this time the ca- 
naille is going to show its teeth and claws in political 
and social matters. At seven I had dinner with 
Szégyeny; and at eight Kuranda came to see me 
and rejoiced my heart with a lot of news from Ab- 
bazia. I gave him a letter from Baron Hirsch, since 
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to-morrow he starts for Paris and London. It is 
now ten o’clock, and I have had some champagne 
to buck myself up. To-morrow I shall sleep as late 
as I can, and then have a heavy day’s work. In the 
evening, at ten, I set out for Berlin, where it may be 
interesting, but will more probably be tiresome, I 
hope to be back in Vienna by the evening of the 17th 
and to reach Abbazia early in the morning of 
the rgth.” 


At Easter we made a voyage to Dalmatia in the 
warship Greif. This journey had been planned some 
time ahead. Archduke Otto, his wife, and various 
friends of the Crown Prince were our guests. We 
were in cheerful mood when we embarked at eventide 
in the naval port of Pola. It was pitch dark, so the 
captain wanted to steer an open course, telling the 
Crown Prince it would be dangerous to voyage by 
night amongst the islands of the Quarnero, where 
there are no lighthouses—a region notorious for the 
difficulties of its navigation. Nevertheless, Rudolf 
insisted upon steaming among the islands. 

It was after dinner, the ship’s band was playing, 
and, to say the least of it, the gentlemen were more 
than a little lively, champagne having been consumed 
in large quantities. We ladies had withdrawn before 
the controls were too greatly relaxed. Suddenly, to- 
wards midnight, there came a terrible crash, and the 
whole ship was convulsed. Instantly, I was out of bed, 
flung a cloak round me, and ran into the saloon. 
There such a panic prevailed that I saw I must look 
after myself. I went on deck, therefore, and one of 
the officers came up to me. The Greif had struck a 
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rock, and knocked a big hole in her bottom. The leak 
was considerable, but the sea was calm and there was 
no immediate danger of sinking. 

In conjunction with the officers and the crew I 
directed the lowering of the boats and the getting of 
the pumps to work. It was absolutely dark, so that 
we could not tell on what rock we had struck. With 
ladders and ropes, we were able to get the Crown 
Prince, Archduke Otto, and the other guests, who had 
not slept off their potations, ashore. I stayed on board 
till morning among the greatly distressed officers. 
Then at length help arrived. But we could not 
start on the return voyage to Pago until towards 
noon, when a small coasting steamer arrived to take 
us off, 

I was greatly perturbed by this mishap to the Greif, 
knowing how deeply moved the Navy would be at such 
a misfortune when the Crown Prince was on board. 
Admiral von Sterneck, the hero of Lissa, was furious, 
wishing that the captain and the officers of the watch 
should immediately be dismissed the service, but I 
was able to persuade him to retain them in their posts. 
The Greif, which had been seriously damaged, went 
into dock for repairs. Our company broke up in 
Abbazia. 

When we got back to Vienna the Crown Prince was 
in disgrace with the Emperor owing to the accident. 
I had begged we should be granted the use of another 
warship in place of the Greif, so that we could make 
our voyage after all, for I saw that the Crown Prince 
was urgently in need of a change. Writing from 
Vienna, under date April 6th, he reported as follows 
concerning the results of the move he had undertaken: 
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“TI found the Emperor gracious and in a good 
temper, but he can’t get over the clumsiness of the 
Navy in the Greif affair. Sterneck is in a great rage, 
so that one can hardly speak to him about the 
matter. The Greif shipped so much water during 
the voyage from Arbe to Pola that she very nearly 
sank. Now she has been dismantled for repair, and 
will not be ready for use before the end of April. 
In view of the prevailing mood, it was impossible 
to ask for the use of another warship. Besides, I had 
a good deal else to do. I was at the Admiralty 
twice, with the Emperor; twice in the War Office, 
because important news has come from Arco. For 
the moment the Ballplatz is likewise extremely 
interesting.” 


I renewed my request to the Crown Prince, but 
without a favourable result. The answer came from 
Vienna, under date April 12th: 


“To-morrow I will speak to the Emperor again 
about the Greif, but I don’t think matters will go 
off well; the whole affair would give Sterneck too 
much trouble. I will try, all the same, in order to 
please you. It’s damnably cold here; I have a cold 
in the head, cough, sore throat, rheumatism, and 
a great bruise on the hip due to an awkward knock 
I gave myself; however, I am getting on all right; 
don’t worry. To-morrow I am going to Komorn, 
Budapest, and Gran. I shall be back here on the 
17th, but incognito, to avoid congratulations and 
the Auerspergische ball. I shan’t stay in the town, 
but find some sort of retreat in the country.” 
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The next day came another letter in his usual 
hurried epistolary style: 


“I am rushing all over the place. Was a long 
time in the War Office and with the Emperor; from 
the service point of view everything agreeable and 
flattering, but, privately considered, lots of vexa- 
tions. The Emperor would be greatly pleased if you 
would let the matter of the Greif drop. He is 
anxious about this ship. Besides, we are about to 
send a fine squadron to Barcelona, and need the 
best of our men and officers. You can make country 
excursions in Istria and in Quarnero; and then come 
back to Vienna when it gets warmer. 

“In Alland, the snow lies so thick that one cannot 
shoot mountain-cock. I have never seen anything 
of the kind. I do so long for warmth, for the cold is 
terrible.” 


Then from Budapest, under date April 15th, 1888: 


“I left Vienna the day before yesterday; did 
inspections from seven in the morning until five in 
the afternoon, with a short break for lunch; some- 
times in the train, sometimes on foot, standing or 
stumbling about, or riding an old artillery horse. 
It was extremely interesting, but also fatiguing. 
Since nine in the evening I have been in Pest, at 
the Hotel Kénigin von England. I spent the even- 
ing with Pista Karolyi. I shall stay here to-day, 
get a long sleep, then have my photograph taken, 
afterwards go to Bensur’s studio, and then with 
Karolyi to the picture exhibition. At six o’clock 
we dine in the Casino, and at nine in the evening 
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I set out for Gran, where I have to inspect the 
twenty-sixth regiment on Monday. The weather is 
cold and grey. I have been chilly all day, which 
has not improved the cold in my head. Since it is 
nearly two, I will stop now, and go to bed.” 


The new post of Inspector-General of Infantry, 
specially created for the Crown Prince, involved a 
great deal of work, which, in conjunction with the 
perpetual rush and disorder of his private life, impaired 
his health, 

Even a person of a stronger constitution than he 
would have been broken down by such a mode of 
existence. Still, his new activities pleased Rudolf. On 
May 18th, he wrote to me from Vienna: 


“To-day I went to Znaim, where we had a route- 
march and drill for the third regiment and one 
battalion of the ninety-ninth. It is an interesting 
but laborious life. Certainly it is not agreeable to 
ride different horses every day, often sorry screws; 
and, as a rule, I get poor food. In other respects, 
however, I like my new position; it brings move- 
ment into my life, and suits me very well. To- 
morrow I am off to Brinn, for an inspection. 
Yesterday there was a great ball at Auersperg’s, but 
no members of our family could go because of 
Emperor Frederick’s condition. He seems to be in 
a bad way.” 


During April and May, while the Crown Prince was 
doing inspection work in Hungary, Bohemia, and 
Moravia, I stayed at Laxenburg. When he had a few 
days’ respite from these journeys of inspection, I 
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accompanied him on shoots along the Danube or to 
Mayerling. It was also during this period that I went 
to Pola, for the naval regatta, to which I had been 
invited. 

In the month of June a new and important journey 
loomed in prospect, and we had to prepare for it. 
We were to visit Croatia, Bosnia, and Herzegovina. 
The news from Bosnia was of a nature to provoke 
continual anxiety. There were unceasing complaints 
that the Christians were being oppressed; and the 
material needs of the Bosnian population, suffering 
under the harsh yoke of the Turks, called for aid. 
There were important tasks to be performed, and the 
afflicted populace looked forward with yearning to 
the visit of the Crown Prince and Crown Princess 
of Austria. 

Our journey began in Agram, with the usual 
receptions. Throughout Croatia we were heartily 
welcomed. But hardly had we crossed the frontier of the 
occupied territory, when there was a complete change 
in the picture. Turks inquisitively lined the railway; 
minarets showed everywhere above the dark green of 
the foliage characteristic of the region. At Banjakuka, 
our first stop, there was nothing noteworthy to look 
at except a mosque; but the environs were charming. 
From an elevation I enjoyed a fine view over the 
Vrbas valley and the plain of the Save. Very strange 
was the journey to the Bosnian town of Gradiska, 
which seemed to be peopled entirely by Mohamme- 
dans and storks. On every house was a huge nest, 
containing usually five young storks in addition to the 
parent birds. The further voyage along the Save was 
monotonous. In the evening we reached Brod, where 
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a crowd of many thousand persons was awaiting us, 
grouped picturesquely on the declivities. 

Thence we travelled on the narrow-gauge military 
railway with its toy carriages. On a fine, clear morn- 
ing, we entered the Bosna valley. 

High mountains announced that we were approach- 
ing Sarajevo, the capital. Surrounded by snow-clad 
peaks, with, on the lower slopes, forests of oaks and 
beeches, its situation is unique. There are good 
reasons for speaking of it as “Golden Sarajevo.” 

Narrow streets, picturesque houses with grated 
windows, brightly coloured costumes, fine, upstanding 
Turks, and an interesting bazaar, characterize this 
oriental city. From the station, where we had a great 
reception, we were conducted to the governmental 
buildings by a group of Bosnian boys riding horses 
with rich trappings. The streets were thronged. 

Of course there was a great banquet that evening, 
and in an after-dinner speech the Crown Prince ex- 
pressed his gratitude to the pioneers of civilization in 
the occupied regions. Before proposing a toast to the 
Emperor’s health, he remarked that it was the mission 
of Austria-Hungary to introduce a Western civilization 
into the East. These words attracted a good deal of 
attention. Above all, they did so in Russia, which 
regarded them as giving expression to the intention 
of the Crown Prince (already regarded as an adversary 
of Russia) to strengthen his policy in the future. Nor 
were the Bosnians well content, for they had no 
inclination to replace their oriental manners and cus- 
toms by those of Western Europe. The greatest 
excitement of all, however, was aroused in the Vien- 
nese Foreign Office, where the policy of extending 
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Austro-Hungarian influence throughout the Balkan 
countries was in vogue, but where these designs were 
kept secret. 

Among numerous official inspections, we were able 
to sandwich in a visit to the Carsik quarter, where 
the bazaars are, and where trade is carried on in the 
lively fashion peculiar to the East. Then, in tropical 
heat, we drove to the Orthodox (Eastern Church) 
seminary in Reljavo on the banks of the Bosna; and 
we spent several hours in the charming spa Ilidze, 
then in course of development. 

That first evening, when we left the banqueting-hall 
and came into the open, it was to find beacons blazing 
on the hills that surround the town. The light of 
these threw the most varied colours upon the minarets 
of the countless mosques towering above the sea of 
houses. We had seen the same sort of thing often 
before, but never a more imposing illumination than 
greeted us that evening in Sarajevo. (Here, thirty 
years later, in 1914, the spark was lighted which set 
the whole of Europe aflame.) 
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N the day following our arrival in Sarajevo, a 

dinner was given for us at the Officers’ Club. 
Afterwards we witnessed a bridal procession in which 
the kola was danced, in accordance with the old 
Serbian custom, by members of the upper classes, 
wearing their national dress. The music was played 
by young notables upon the Auzia, a sort of mandoline. 
Next morning the reception of the Crown Prince by 
the garrison was magnificent. The men of the stately 
Bosno-Herzegovinian regiments held themselves ad- 
mirably, making a splendid impression; at one time 
they had been among the élite of the Turkish Army. 

After the review the Crown Prince left Sarajevo, 
accompanied by Archduke Otto, who had come with 
us upon a tour of inspection through Herzegovina. 
Since this was a purely military affair, I stayed on for 
a day or two in Sarajevo to visit various monasteries, 
nunneries, and educational institutions; but also to see 
what I could of the dancing dervishes in one of the 
mosques of the Turkish quarter. 

Of course, the native women, in their turn, wanted 
to see me; yet it was difficult to induce the Moham- 
medan ladies who never appeared in public to visit my 
quarters. These had to be cleared of all males, even 
the sentries in front of the governmental! building being 
dismissed. My ladies-in-waiting and servant-women 
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conducted the Moslem ladies to my apartments, 
where I received them with the support of my 
chief lady-in-waiting, as well as that of Countess 
Silva-Tarouca (née Countess Kalnoky), and that of 
Baroness David as interpreter. I found the Turkish 
ladies very frank and easy in their manners, so that 
I could hardly make them keep their distance. They 
were extremely interested in my clothes, which they 
fingered freely, asking the most extraordinary ques- 
tions. I could not help laughing at their astonishment 
and their inquisitiveness. I can’t say that I found any 
of them good-looking, but their dresses gave them an 
unquestionable charm. As they departed, the hidden 
masculine members of my train did what they could 
to catch a glimpse of them, but did not see much of 
the veiled Mohammedan women. 

After these interesting experiences, I journeyed to 
Donja Tuzla. I had to get out of the train at every 
station, for people had come from far and wide to 
give me an ovation. I witnessed a great popular 
festival and also a horse-race, this latter being made 
exceptionally picturesque by the multi-coloured 
dresses of thousands of people who had flocked together 
from the neighbourhood, while even the women were to 
be seen on the slopes of the neighbouring hills, but, 
of course, veiled as usual. The racing of riderless 
horses, guided only by their owners’ voices—a local 
custom—-interested me greatly. 

Very original, too, was the Turkish music that 
accompanied a kela dance in which the performers 
numbered many hundreds. On the drill-ground I 
watched a march-past of the garrison, and at the sub- 
sequent banquet I proposed the health of the officers’ 
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corps, a toast which was received with loud acclama- 
tions. I spoke willingly and easily, being quite free 
from embarrassment, having by now become accus- 
tomed to associate with all classes of people, and being 
gifted with a good memory. That was the end of my 
travels in Bosnia. At the frontier, the heads of the 
territorial government bade me farewell. In Budapest 
Minister von Kallay was awaiting me. A few hours 
later the Emperor joined me in my saloon-carriage. 
At breakfast he told me how gratified he had been 
by the success of our journey. Here is a letter Rudolf 
wrote me at that time: 


“LAMBERG, July 30, 1888 
“DEAR STEPHANIE, 

“Tm frightfully rushed. The last two days have 
been especially fatiguing, on the go from morning 
till night; weather frightfully hot, dust, smells, 
rotten food; tremendous thunderstorms every even- 
ing, but they do not cool the air. So it goes on. 

“There have been great changes here since last 
summer. People believe that war is really in sight. 
Everywhere there are men under canvas; the bar- 
racks are humming like hives; new fortifications, 
depots, and freshly constructed railway lines; the 
whole place blocked with soldiers, who are having 
a pretty rough time of it. 

“Near Potocki I brought down a fine stag; but 
I had too much else to do to spare much time for 
deer-stalking. To-morrow more inspection work, 
and the day after, early, I take train for Hungary. 

“T hope you have good weather, and are enjoying 
yourself in Bavaria. 
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“Warmest love to you and the little one from 
“Your most affectionate Coco” 


In September my Uncle Edward, Prince of Wales, 
came on a visit to Vienna—which imposed further, 
but not unwelcome, burdens on the Crown Prince. 
My husband wrote to me as follows from Croatia: 


“BELOVAR, September 12, 1888 
“DEAR STEPHANIE, 

“At length I can write to you once more. During 
the last few days I really had not a moment to spare. 
On the gth I had to represent the Emperor at the 
exhibition in Wels. On the toth the Prince of 
Wales arrived, and I had to look after his reception, 
Yesterday and the day before there were great 
dinner-parties; then a visit to the exhibition in the 
Prater, a shooting-match, calls, etc. I am very 
tired, and long for a rest. We left Vienna yesterday 
evening, and got here early this morning. Great 
reception, frightful racket, all just as it was in 
Agram, and no end of bustle. To-morrow and the 
day after there are manceuvres. Then I am going 
back to Vienna, and immediately afterwards to 
Orth. On the 17th to Potocki in Galicia. When 
are you coming back to Vienna? Wales is going to 
Rumania, and then to Gérgyeny. He is in great 
fettle, wants to see everything, and will not allow 
himself to be left out in the cold. Nothing seems 
to tire the old boy. 

“Your loving Coco.” 
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The two heirs to the throne got on very well together 
in the matter of both sport and pleasure. They were 
both of them good shots, heavy drinkers, and great 
epicures. But the Prince of Wales was an extra- 
ordinarily keen-witted, shrewd, and tactful man. I 
liked him as a relative, found his conversation stimu- 
lating, very much to the point; and he was certainly 
a person of exceptional culture. 

During the few days of this summer when I had 
an opportunity of seeing the Crown Prince in the 
intervals between his journeys of military inspection, 
T could not fail to notice an alarming change in him. 
It was not only that he was more restless and dis- 
traught than ever before. In addition, he had become 
prone to outbursts of fierce anger upon the most 
trifling occasions. I had long become accustomed to 
the fact that the conventionalities of our life together 
as husband and wife, especially as our relationship 
found expression in his letters, contrasted glaringly 
with Rudolf’s actual everyday behaviour. Now, 
however, he was often quite unrecognizable. 

His inward disorganization led to terrible attacks 
of wrath, to intolerable and undignified scenes. It 
was as if, with the loss of inward stability, he had also 
lost any sense of good form. On such occasions he 
would not hesitate to talk to me openly about his 
distasteful amours. At length matters came to such 
a pass that he threatened to finish things off by shooting 
me and then himself. I was seized with horror. 

I breathed more freely when the Emperor allowed 
me in September to undertake a voyage to Greece, for 
I should at least be relieved of my worst misery for a 
few weeks. At Miramar I went on board the Greif. 
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I had made a point of asking for the use of that war- 
ship, wishing by this mark of confidence to restore 
the reputation alike of the ship and of its officers, 
which had been damaged by the accident in the 
spring. 

After a charming voyage, I got back to Vienna in 
October, mentally fortified. But I was horrified as 
soon as I set eyes on the Crown Prince. His decay 
was so greatly advanced as to have become con- 
spicuous. He was frightfully changed; his skin was 
flaccid, his eyes were restless, his expression had com- 
pletely changed. It seemed as if his lineaments had 
lost the inner substantiality which can only come 
from strength of will, as if a process of internal 
dissolution were going on. I was profoundly sorry 
for him, and wondered how the devastation would 
end, 

In my intense anxiety I determined to go to the 
Emperor and speak to him unreservedly in such a way 
as could not fail to open his eyes. I clung to the 
thought that his intervention would save us both from 
disaster. I was only twenty-four, so the reader will 
understand that I had not yet completely lost 
confidence in my elders. 

Although it was contrary to all rules of etiquette to 
approach the Emperor uninvited, I took my courage 
in both hands and asked the chamberlain to announce 
me, The Emperor received me kindly. I began by 
telling him that Rudolf was extremely ill, and that 
my husband’s appearance and behaviour caused me 
great anxiety. I earnestly begged the Emperor to 
send his son on a journey round the world, which 
might remove him from a life which was wearing him 
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down. Emperor Franz Josef interrupted me by 
saying: “You are giving way to fancies, my dear. 
There is nothing the matter with Rudolf. I know he 
is rather pale, gets about too much, expects too much 
of himself. He ought to stay at home with you more 
than he does. Don’t be anxious!” The Emperor em- 
braced me; I kissed his hand. I had been dismissed, 
and had not been allowed to pour out my heart in 
the way I had expected. Tottering and trembling, I 
made my way into the ante-room, where I had to sit 
down for a time. Was nothing more to come out of 
this last hope? It seemed to me that the Crown 
Prince’s fate was sealed. I feared the worst—a wasting 
away which would be more horrible than death. 


The weeks which followed were full of torment. 
The only thing to do was to be brave, trust in God, 
and implore His protection. 

At this date the Prince of Wales, whom the Crown 
Prince had taken bear-hunting in the Gérgyeny dis- 
trict, paid us another visit. After the hunting-party 
in Transylvania, we went on shoots to Mayerling, 
Reichenau, Ebental, Orth on the Danube, removed 
from Laxenburg to Vienna, and then went together 
to Abbazia, where the Crown Prince left me to my 
own devices at the end of December. 

The old year was drawing to a close. As always, 
I received a vast number of New Year greetings. My 
parents expressed hopes for the speedy arrival of the 
greatly desired heir to the throne. The Crown Prince, 
too, wished me a happy New Year. His letter was 
humorously conceived, with a light touch which 
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conveyed no inkling of the nearness of disaster. I re- 
produce it here because it contrasts so appallingly with 
what was soon to happen. 


“Vienna, December 31, 1888 
“Dear STEPHANIE, 

“T send you every possible good wish for the New 
Year, health and pleasant days, cheerful times, the 
fulfilment of all your desires. It is not cold here, 
but far from being as warm as in Abbazia, and it 
is very damp with perpetual fog. The little one 
has a cold, but, thanks be, no sore throat; she is 
very cheerful and rompish. Uncle Louis thought 
he was dying yesterday. The Hofburg chaplain was 
in attendance; the next-of-kin, the Emperor at the 
head of them, were assembled round the bed of the 
dying man. I was conspicuous by my absence, for 
apparently no one knew whether I was back in 
Vienna, and where I was to be found. Widerhofer 
says he is now out of danger, can get up to-morrow, 
and dine the day after with his usual excellent 
appetite. Now I must drive off to Adler with 
Pausinger. With renewed good wishes and fondest 
love, 

“Your most affectionate, 
“Coco” 


In the beginning of January, I returned from 
Abbazia to Vienna, A lengthy programme of festi- 
vities had been arranged, beginning with the big Polish 
ball. At the last moment the Crown Prince refused 
to put in an appearance, and I had to go there alone 
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with my train. All the gentlemen were wearing Polish 
dress, and the handsomest couples had been chosen 
to dance the mazurka. Everything had been arranged 
for the visit of Rudolf and myself. My husband’s 
sudden and unexplained refusal to appear aroused 
stupefaction, 

On January 26th, the Crown Prince and I attended 
a big soirée at Princess Croy’s. On the 27th, we 
appeared together at a reception given by the German 
Ambassador, Prince Reuss. 

Next day there was to be a shoot at Mayerling, to 
which my brother-in-law, Prince Philip, Count Hoyos, 
and others had been invited. Rudolf had expressly 
informed me that my presence was not wanted on 
this occasion. He promised to be back next day for 
a family dinner given by the Emperor. Before we 
parted, I begged him to go and see little Elizabeth 
once more. When the door closed behind him as he 
left, I had a strange foreboding of horror. I fell on 
my knees and took refuge in prayer. 

On January 2gth, all the members of the Imperial 
family present in Vienna were to dine with the 
Emperor, At the last moment the Crown Prince 
excused himself from coming by telegram, as follows: 


“ALLAND, January 29, five p.m. 
“Please write to Papa and beg him to excuse me 
for not coming to the dinner-party, but I have such 
a frightful cold that I could not undertake the drive 
this afternoon, and am staying here with Josl and 
Hoyos. Fondest love, Rudolf.” 


(This document is produced in facsimile.) 
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When I entered the banqueting-hall for the family 
dinner-party, it seemed to me that all eyes were turned 
on me. The Emperor and the Empress came up to 
me to ask why Rudolf was not there. I answered that 
he had a bad cold, and must coddle himself. He had 
been ill for a long time, and I was extremely anxious 
about his appearance. But I did not venture to give 
full expression to my alarm, or to ask that a doctor 
should be sent at once to Mayerling. Thus I tried to 
repress the anxiety which even I found unaccountable. 
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ie was the morning of January 3oth, a gloomy 
winter day, the sky being overcast, and snowflakes 
drifting across the window-panes. I had my singing- 
lesson from the wife of Professor Niklas-Kempner, at 
ten in the morning as usual. This was most enjoyable. 
Folk-songs gave expression to my own troubles, to the 
bitter need of my own heart, in simple verses. One 
of them was the song of the king’s daughter, a woman 
betrayed, whose heart yearns for the peace of her 
homeland. My homeland was far away, the country 
in which I had passed the days of childhood was lost 
to me for ever. I sang, trying to drive away the 
anxieties which had oppressed me for days. This morn- 
ing, however, I found no relief, and my depression grew. 

When, shortly before, I had returned from the south, 
I had once again been struck by the change in the 
Crown Prince, and this time more strongly than ever. 
He was rarely sober; did not get home to the Hofburg 
Palace until dawn; and as for the company he kept, 
the less said about it the better. His restlessness and 
nervous irritability had become intensified, He spoke 
menacingly of horrible things, and, in my very pre- 
sence, would cruelly toy with the revolver he always 
carried about with him. Indeed, I had become afraid 
to be alone with him. Still, summoning all my 
strength of mind to aid me, I went on trying to hide 
from others’ inquisitive gaze the complete failure of 
our marriage. 
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On the particular morning of which I now write, 
the entrance of my chief lady-in-waiting interrupted 
the singing lesson, and the gloomy trains of thought 
which were interspersed with it. Her aspect was 
unusually serious and reserved when she begged me 
to give her a few minutes in private. She had, she 
said, an important communication to make to me. 

1 went with her into the adjoining room, and looked 
at her while, in words hesitant and trembling, she 
began to talk about bad news from Mayerling. I 
realized instantly that the catastrophe I had so long 
dreaded must have taken place. 

“He is dead!” I cried. Sorrowfully she nodded her 
head in the affirmative. 

He was dead; he had fulfilled his dreadful threat, 
and had put an end to his disordered life. Such was 
the insufferable climax to all I had suffered, seen, and 
heard during the last few weeks. I trembled with 
excitement and terror. Then I begged my informant 
to tell me, in detail, what had happened; but, as yet, 
she knew nothing more than the bare facts of the 
suicide. 

Soon I was summoned to the Emperor and the 
Empress. Accompanied by my chief lady-in-waiting, 
I went to the private Imperial apartments. The Em- 
peror was seated in the middle of the room, the 
Empress, dressed in black, her face pale and rigid, 
was standing beside him, In my shattered condition 
I believed that they looked on me asa criminal. They 
assailed me with a cross-fire of questions some of which 
I could not, and others would not, answer. 

At length the Empress made up her mind to tell 
me the whole truth. The most horrible thing had 
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happened which could befall a wife. At Mayerling, 
early in the morning, the Crown Prince had been 
found in bed, with his brains blown out, and beside 
him the corpse of a woman who had also been shot— 
Mary Vetsera. 

Count Joseph Hoyos, one of the Crown Prince’s 
guests at the shoot, summoned early in the morning 
by the groom of the chambers, who could get no 
answer to his knocking at the door of the Crown 
Prince’s bedroom, had forced an entry and had seen 
the two dead bodies. Hoyos had made all possible 
speed to Vienna, and had conveyed the terrible news 
to Rudolf’s chief chamberlain. It was decided to tell 
her Majesty the Empress before any one else; the 
companion and secretary, Fraulein von Ferenczy, 
being charged with this painful commission. The 
Empress went at once to the Emperor. The agony of 
this hour was borne by the parents alone, without any 
witness of their grief. 

Only after that was it decided to acquaint Rudolf’s 
widow with what had happened. I sat between their 
Majesties while what I heard and suffered inflicted on 
me incurable wounds. At length I ventured to tell 
the Empress what, weeks before, I had tried to say to 
the Emperor. I spoke of Rudolf’s manner of life, his 
habits and customs, his associates, how completely his 
health had been disordered. The Empress, however, 
stubbornly closed her mind against these communi- 
cations, and it was an additional distress to me to feel 
that she was turning away from me. In her eyes I 
was the guilty party. Though outwardly I remained 
calm, inwardly I was in a state of collapse. 

Meanwhile, in the hope of throwing further light 
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on the matter, Baronesse Vetsera, the mother of 
Rudolf’s mistress, had been summoned. She was an 
Armenian woman, small in build and of gipsy type, 
who arrived in company with several members of the 
Imperial family. Despair and dread overwhelmed 
her. Even now, in face of this poor mother’s agony, 
the Empress remained as hard as stone. For my own 
part, my cup of suffering was filled up, and brimmed 
over, thanks to the presence of Baronesse Vetsera. 

At length this dolorous hour came to an end. I 
withdrew to my own apartments, taking with me the 
Crown Prince’s farewell letter, which they had given 
me. Its tenor showed that it had been written very 
shortly before the dreadful deed, when he had fully 
made up his mind to take his life. As I perused it, it 
made plain to me the state of mental confusion and 
utter perplexity from which the Crown Prince had 
suffered, 

The letter, undated, runs as follows: 


“Dear STEPHANIE, 

“You are freed henceforward from the torment 
of my presence. Be happy, in your own way. Be 
good to the poor little girl who is the only thing I 
leave behind. Give my last greetings to all my 
acquaintances, especially to Bombelles, Spindler, 
Latour, Nowo, Gisela, Leopold, etc., etc. 

“T face death calmly, death alone can save my 
good name. 

“With warmest love from 

“Your affectionate Rudolf.” 


Every word was a dagger-thrust in my heart. 
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A storm of indignation and revolt raged within me. 
What I had foreseen in the quiet, agonizing dread of 
many lonely hours had now come to pass. My whole 
personality rose in revolt against the impiety, the 
wicked frivolity, with which a life had been thrown 
away. 

From the Crown Prince’s last words (preceding 
those of his formally affectionate farewell) I realized 
with horror the collapse of plans and purposes which 
he must have cherished in a more dangerous fashion 
than I had conceived. My mind turned to my inter- 
view with the Emperor a few months before, and I 
could not but feel that this crowning disaster might 
have been averted. The Emperor had glimpsed no 
danger either in the behaviour or in the plans of his 
son. Consequently the outcome had been inevitable 
—-a steady decline, a catastrophic collapse, and then 
the horrible end, 

I had dreaded this act of self-destruction, had (in 
veiled terms) warned others that it was imminent, and 
nevertheless on this day when the news came it re- 
mained an enigma to me. Again and again I asked 
myself why he had committed suicide. In this 
moment of profound loneliness, my reasoning powers 
seemed to have deserted me. Thoughtlessly, cruelly, 
the man had forsaken me, to whom eight years before 
I had been handed over as a child. I was wounded 
to the quick, and reacted with all my energy against 
the monstrous cruelty of the fate that had befallen me 
after lying in wait for me for years. 

True, death had relieved me from a conjugal life 
which was full of anxieties, cares, and sorrows—but 
at what a cost! My own future and that of the 
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country, for which I had endured so much with un- 
failing patience, seemed to have been shattered. 
Nothing remained but a burning wound in my heart. 
My hopes, the meaning of life, had been pitilessly 
destroyed. Long did it go on burning, this wound, 
like the bite of a venomous serpent. Nothing could 
close it, nothing could heal it; and I did not begin 
to feel relief until I found myself able, in all humility, 
to accept it as the will of God. 

The first twenty-four hours, the first day and the 
first night, seemed unending in their wretchedness. 

Leaden-footed, too, was the passage of the ensuing 
days. The gloomy court ceremonial hung black 
draperies over the Hofburg. I kept to my own apart- 
ment. Prince Philip of Coburg arrived, to show me 
his sympathy, and so did Count Joseph Hoyos. I 
asked the Jatter for more details as to what had hap- 
pened at Mayerling, but learned nothing I did not 
already know. Except for these two, I received only 
the ladies of the Imperial house, our closest kin. My 
chief lady-in-waiting saw to the provision of mourning 
dresses for me. 

Perhaps nothing was more painful to me during 
these days than that the court had no satisfactory 
spiritual counsellor. There was a bishop attached to 
the Hofburg, and from him we used to receive the 
sacrament; but the liberal atmosphere had made it 
impossible that this cleric could be a trustworthy spiri- 
tual director. I looked back with longing to the gentle 
wisdom of the old monsignore who had ministered to 
my religious needs during childhood. 

After nightfall, by torch-light, the mortal remains of 
the Crown Prince were brought to the Hofburg 
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chapel, where Rudolf lay in state. The usually light- 
hearted Viennese were in a tragic mood. The fronts 
of the houses were hung with crape, and the flags were 
half-masted. An icy wind blew clouds of grey dust 
through the streets. 

My despair was considerably alleviated by the 
arrival of the King and Queen of Belgium. My mother 
was full of kindness, understanding, and love. Even 
the King, my father, was unusually understanding as 
far as I was concerned. But he was enraged by the 
slight inflicted on his daughter, and it seemed to him 
that the prestige of his family had been tarnished. 
My parents remained in Vienna for the funeral cere- 
mony, and their presence gradually restored my 
self-confidence. 

My little Elizabeth, then four years old, spent these 
distressful days in her nursery. Once only did she 
leave it, when I took her to the bier of her unhappy 
father, made the sign of the cross on her forehead, 
and then brought her back to her own peaceful play- 
room, That was the first time in my life in which I, 
too, had seen death face to face. 

Little Elizabeth was a great consolation to me; her 
smiles and prattle could, for a time, dispel my sorrows. 
My mother, likewise, was most tender to the dear 
little girl, whose innocent charm made her seem like 
a bright flower amid this dark period of mourning. 

Again at night, with all the gloomy pomp of Spanish 
etiquette, the Crown Prince’s coffin was borne to the 
Capuchin monastery. The funeral service began with 
an imposing requiem. The oratories and the choir 
were filled with members of the archducal house, 
numerous foreign rulers and their emissaries who had 
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come to attend the ceremony, the courtiers, the leading 
military dignitaries and representatives of the Diplo- 
matic Corps, the ladies of the palace, and many noble- 
women who had been decorated with the Order of 
the Starry Cross. 

This was the first occasion on which I saw the 
Empress after the terrible mourning-hour concerning 
which I have already written. We both wore thick 
veils; pages carried our trains; on either side of us 
stood the court ladies. The Empress duly acknow- 
ledged my curtsy, but did not utter a word, and the 
expression on her face was stony. 

The service was conducted by the Prince Archbishop 
of Vienna, assisted by the higher clergy. The Emperor 
and all the male members of the archducal house, 
together with the gentlemen of the suite, the members 
of the Diplomatic Corps, and the leading military offi- 
cers, accompanied the coffin to the place of burial. 

Then the various princes assembled in the Hofburg 
took part in a funeral feast. These sad festivities in 
conjunction with the gloomy pomp could not banish 
the spectre of the dreadful deed. But the Emperor 
and Empress and their guests had accepted the view 
on which Mother Church had bestowed its approval, 
that Rudolf’s suicide had been the outcome of a fit of 
temporary insanity. 

The tributes of esteem and sorrow which poured in 
from all parts of the Austro-Hungarian realm mani- 
fested its profound devotion to the ruling house. The 
greatest sense of bereavement seemed to be felt by 
those who mourned in the loss of the liberal-minded 
Crown Prince the death of “their Emperor-to-be.” 
In Germany, the Emperor and the populace showed 
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something more than merely conventional sorrow; 
while France deplored the loss of a man who was con- 
nected with the French people by numerous interests. 
On the other hand, Russia could not conceal the 
opinion that when Rudolf died there had passed away, 
not a friend, but a foe of the empire of the Tsars. 
When the news of the death reached St. Petersburg, 
invitations had already been issued for a court ball 
on February 7th. The affair was not postponed, but 
orders were issued that mourning should be worn, so 
the ladies appeared on the occasion in black low-cut 
dresses. The ‘Black Ball” of St. Petersburg gave a 
striking expression to the sentiments that prevailed in 
the Russian capital. The conventions were observed; 
and yet the authorities felt glad that a dangerous 
enemy of Holy Russia had been laid to rest for ever. 

Unceasing manifestations of sympathy reached me, 
not only from all parts of the Austro-Hungarian Em- 
pire, but from the rest of the world. The court postal 
service had to be reinforced to deal with the mass of 
correspondence. My attendants and I found it difficult 
to get through the mountains of letters and telegrams 
—though this matter was helpful to me in that it 
distracted my attention from my sorrows. The torrent 
of sympathy gave plain proof of how much the Crown 
Prince and I had endeared ourselves to the hearts of 
the population. Austria-Hungary at large wished to 
take farewell of the man who was to have been its 
Emperor, but also to take farewell of its Empress- 
designate. 

I need hardly say that my mother was greatly 
concerned about my future. I longed to get away 
from the sultry atmosphere of the Viennese Court, to 
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a place where I should more quickly forget my sorrows. 
My father and the Emperor decided otherwise. I had 
to bow to their will. Having neither property nor 
home of my own, I had no recourse but to obey, and 
to leave my destiny in God’s hands. 

I could not even accept an invitation from the 
English Court, although, as Queen Victoria’s favourite 
niece, I was regarded there with the utmost sympathy. 
The Queen hastened to ask me to remove to Windsor, 
and live there as a member of her household, in 
company with her children and grandchildren. This 
was a compassionate and sympathetic gesture on the 
part of one of the most distinguished and outstanding 
sovereign rulers of Europe. But, for reasons of eti- 
quette and prestige, the Court of Vienna regarded my 
acceptance of the invitation as impossible. 

I had a craving to spend the first months of my 
widowhood far from the world and its bustle. I there- 
fore removed with my little daughter to the solitude 
of Miramar, where my mother and my two sisters 
joined me. We spent four months there. I do not 
know whether it was thanks to the unceasingly won- 
derful rhythm of the Adriatic which lapped the feet 
of the palace, or whether the aroma of the spring 
flowers and the songs of the birds soothed my wounded 
heart—but, in any case, the sense of void gradually 
departed; once more I found joy in life, became 
resigned and patient, recovered poise and courage. 

Here, in the quietude of Miramar, I once more 
devoted myself to thinking over the Crown Prince’s 
fate and the years of our marriage. Again and again 
I asked myself: “Why did things turn out thus? Why 
did there come so disastrous an end?” 
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It may well be that for a princely pair destined to 
tule over a realm containing millions of persons of the 
most diversified nationalities, it is harder to find con- 
juga! tranquillity and happiness than it is for ordinary 
mortals of a simpler sphere. We belonged to all those 
who were subjects of the Austro-Hungarian Empire, 
and therefore belonged very little to ourselves, to our 
own family. 

Yet I had never ceased to hope that happiness would 
in the end come our way. Nor can it be said that 
our marriage had been unhappy from the outset. It 
did not fulfil my girlish ideals; there had been a lack 
of affectionate spiritual companionship; there had 
been nothing more than a sort of enforced association 
without cordiality. Still, though disappointed in 
many respects, I had done my best to understand the 
Crown Prince’s nature, to adapt myself to him, to 
interest myself in his plans, his activities, his tastes, that 
thereby I might make our life together more congenial. 

But all my endeavours had been vain, because the 
Crown Prince had absolutely no inclination for family 
life, and because, owing to his multifarious experiences 
with women from youth upwards, he had come to 
regard them with contempt. He did not lack affec- 
tion; he was always loyal to his men-friends, and to 
those who shared his views and inclinations—but he 
despised women, whom he could never look upon as 
his equals. 

Only once, for a short time, our relations became 
somewhat more intimate, when we were expecting the 
birth of an heir to the throne. But his disappointment 
that the child was a girl brought about a relapse into 
relations which were not conjugal in any proper sense 
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of the term, and which could not even be termed 
friendly, being at best a double harness. Very painful 
to me was the lack of true happiness; yet it cannot 
be said that, even then, our marriage was really 
destroyed. 

Matters continued to go on tolerably well until, 
during the last two years of his life, there occurred 
a change in the Crown Prince’s whole nature. He suf- 
fered more and more from nervous unrest, and from 
violence of temper, culminating in what was tanta- 
mount to complete mental decay. Super-added to the 
ill-effects of his transitory amours, which became more 
and more frequent and more and more entangling, 
was the fact that he drank heavily. By the immoderate 
consumption of alcoholic liquors, he tried to whip up 
his nervous system for the efforts demanded by un- 
ceasing activities, by the military duties which he took 
very seriously, by his eager participation in political 
affairs, and by the irregularities of his personal life. 

During these years I suffered torments which were 
all the more formidable because I had to keep my 
troubles to myself. 

Undoubtedly, the root of all the Crown Prince’s later 
troubles Jay in his education. It is admirable that a 
ruler-to-be shall be drilled for his future position as 
a recruit is drilled to become a finished soldier. 
Nothing was spared which might promote the cultiva- 
tion of his intelligence. One thing, however, was 
forgotten: that a young man’s most important need 
is spiritual culture. No doubt he was taught to vener- 
ate the Church and to conform to its dictates; but he 
never became permeated with the spirit of Christianity. 
The training of his heart was neglected; he had no 
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true fear of God; he lacked a sense of duty and 
responsibility—so that later, when life came to make 
its claims on him, he lacked the power of religious faith 
and moral restraint. 

Coming of age at eighteen, the Crown Prince had 
his own train of courtiers. These consisted, for the 
most part, of gentlemen who were not fitted or inclined 
to guide the young man, to warn him of or protect 
him against the dangers that environed him. In those 
days it was generally held among men that a young 
man should “sow his wild oats,” should “live his own 
life.” Thus his associates were persons ready to 
encourage him in indulgence to which he was already 
more than enough exposed by garrison life. “Manly 
prowess” of this sort was supposed to be the mark of 
an efficient officer; and a young man who led a seemly 
and orderly life in sexual matters lacked prestige. 
Such seed fell upon fertile soil in the high-spirited, 
self-indulgent Crown Prince, with the result that his 
mind was so poisoned that he lost true respect for 
women. 

Having grown to manhood, the Crown Prince 
seemed, to the superficial observer, to be one con- 
cerning whom high hopes could be entertained. 
Talented far beyond the average, he had lively intel- 
lectual interests. Geography and ornithology were his 
favourite studies, in which he had the makings of an 
expert. He also had a marked taste for literature, and 
could write exceedingly well. In all his occupations 
and all his undertakings, he showed marked intelli- 
gence. True, in this intelligence, which was tainted 
by a contempt for spiritual and emotional values, there 
were already the germs of a cynicism which grew upon 
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him, so that before long he was inclined to tear every- 
thing to tatters, not even shrinking from mockery of 
religion and the Church. 

The Crown Prince, in fact, was of a strangely two- 
fold nature, mingling contrasts in a single personality. 
He had a great respect for the Emperor; but was ready 
to fling this respect to the wind as soon as any one 
reminded him that he himself would one day mount 
the throne. His conviction was that he was pre- 
destined to inaugurate a new era, and he was ready to 
hazard everything on a single cast of the dice. 

He was a representative of one of the most ancient 
and distinguished families of Europe, and yet he did 
not hesitate to rub shoulders with the common people 
in a way regardless of proper restraint. Another 
contradiction in his nature was a nervous timidity, 
combined with a contempt for death. Yet another 
was a perpetual unrest, which made a hurry-scurry of 
his life, but was conjoined with a longing for repose. 
His will to excessive activity conflicted with the in- 
firmity of his constitution. Thus in every respect he 
was a mass of contradictions. 

He loved animals, and wrote books on ornithology; 
but shooting—destruction of these same birds and 
beasts—was one of his master-passions. He could 
charm people by his amiability, and immediately 
afterwards make mock of his successes in this field. 

Neither temporary insanity (the official dictum), 
nor a biological defect as scion of too old a family 
which had bred in and in more than was wholesome 
(as many have declared), accounts for the tragic end 
of the Crown Prince’s career. For me the root of the 
matter lies in the instability of his nature. 
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When his secret political plans had led him into a 
blind-alley, he had no stamina to face the situation, 
and could not back out. True, the real scope of his 
political plans will always remain wrapped in ob- 
scurity, for written documents bearing on the matter 
have been destroyed. The Crown Prince never ini- 
tiated me into the true nature of his designs. He had, 
perhaps, good reason for lacking confidence in me as 
far as these matters were concerned. What I occa- 
sionally gleaned of his intentions was wholly repugnant 
to me. 

I had an instinctive detestation of his favourite asso- 
ciates, and of those who involved him within the orbit 
of their liberal ideas. As regards the so-called “‘Hun- 
garian schemes,” of which, since his death, there has 
been much talk, the matter will for ever be veiled in 
darkness. Of this much alone I rest assured, that they 
were closely connected with the cultural proposals to 
which I have just referred. 

When Count Szdgyeny, in accordance with the 
terms of the Prince’s will, opened the drawers of his 
writing-table in my presence and burned the contents, 
the last documentary evidence about these matters 
was destroyed. 

It would seem that the Crown Prince had for a long 
time entertained the idea of a suicide in which he was 
to have a partner. Since he could find no male friend 
willing to join him in this sacrifice, he traded upon 
Mary Vetsera’s passion to ask her to join him. 

She agreed unhesitatingly and blindly. Mary Vet- 
sera was a typical specimen of her race, the kind of 
woman frequently to be encountered in the East. 
There were plenty of far more beautiful women in 
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Vienna, and the Crown Prince was used to finding 
that no woman could resist him. He was not in love 
with Mary Vetsera; she was to him only one woman 
among many. But she was passionately attached to 
him; and, in view of the fact that her love for him 
brought her into a position from which there was no 
sane issue, she gladly accompanied him to death. This 
acknowledgment that Mary Vetsera had a profound 
and sincere love for the Crown Prince is a flower which 
I, a betrayed wife, am compassionately willing to lay 
upon the tomb of this unhappily misled girl. 
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T has frequently been supposed that financial 

difficulties helped to bring about Rudolf’s suicide. 
There is no ground for such a contention. True, his 
manner of life was one which demanded enormous 
expenditure. The court had paid his debts several 
times. He had no sense of the value of money. No 
one ever talked to him about money; the chief cham- 
berlain ran his court and looked after his finances. 
When the Crown Prince died he left no property be- 
hind him, nothing but debts; but these were not so 
enormous as has been generally believed. I do not 
think for a moment they had anything to do with his 
fatal decision. The court paid them immediately 
after his death, as well as fulfilling his legacies and the 
gifts he had promised to make. 

The Crown Prince had made his will several times. 
The last will is dated March 2nd, 1887. It speaks of 
funds which he personally did not possess. It has 
never before been published, but I give it here, tran- 
scribed from a holograph document still in my posses- 
sion. It is in a folio cover, which bears his seal, and 
the following inscription, likewise in his own hand- 
writing: 

“Copy of my will deposed in the Lord Chamber- 
lain’s office. March 1887. Crown Prince Archduke 

Rudolf, Field-Marsha! Lieutenant.” 


Here is the actual wording: 
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‘“TESTAMENT 


“This testament is written by me, with my own 
hand, when I am in the full possession of my senses, 
and I fervently beg His Imperial and Royal Apos- 
tolic Majesty to be good enough to act as executor, 
and also to assume the guardianship of my daughter 
Elizabeth. I declare my daughter Elizabeth to be 
the universal heiress of my real and personal pro- 
perty; but assign to my wife Stephanie the lifelong 
usufruct of all the property. In the case of her 
re-marriage, this usufruct will terminate, and the 
immediate disposal of the property will revert to 
my daughter. Should my daughter marry, the 
usufructs will be divided between the pair of them. 

“I further bequeath: 

“I, 50,000 florins to my chief secretary, Colonel 
von Spindler, or, in case of his predecease, to his 
son, or, should the son be dead, to his daughter. 

“TI. 20,000 florins to Chief Chamberlain Count 
Carl Bombelles; in the event of his predecease, this 
sum falls in to the residuary legatee. 

“III. 30,000 florins shall be allotted, as my wife 
may direct, to my grooms of the chamber, loaders, 
stablemen, and every member of the hunting staff 
in the Wienerwald, Gérgyeny, Laxenburg, and the 
Danubian preserves—according as she may think 
they have done especially good service. 

“IV. The great chest containing water-colour 
drawings—a wedding present from the industrials 
of Vienna—I bequeath to the court collection. 

““V. My sword and my modern fowling-pieces, as 
well as all my hunting trophies, shall be distributed 
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by my wife according to her will and pleasure 
among acquaintances and relatives; what remains, 
I bequeath to my grooms of the chamber and 
loaders. 

“VI. I bequeath all my dogs, whether hounds 
kept for sporting purposes or dogs kept as pets, to 
my huntsmen and loaders, and also the staff in 
the Wienerwald and in the Danubian preserves. 

“VII. All my clothing, underclothing, and shoes 
I bequeath to my grooms of the chamber. 

“VIII. My natural history collection I bequeath 
to Viennese educational institutions, as my wife may 
direct. 

“Tt is further my will that the leases of the shoots 
in Gorgyeny Szt. Imre, Liptau, and the Wiener- 
wald shall be surrendered immediately after my 
decease; the same applies, when the affairs of my 
estate are settled, to the lease of the castle in 
Gérgyeny Szt. Imre. 

“The drawers in my writing-tables in Vienna and 
Laxenburg are to be opened in my wife’s presence 
by Herr Ladislaus von Szégyenyi-Marich, chief 
of department in the Ministry for Foreign Affairs, 
and, as he may judge best, the documents they 
contain shall in part be destroyed and in part be 
preserved. 

“With my signature and my seal, I confirm that 
this holograph document is the free expression of 
my will. 

“Crown Prince ARCHDUKE RuporF, 
Field Marshal Lieutenant 


“Vienna, March 2, 1887” 
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While I was still at Miramar, I received from Queen 
Elizabeth of Rumania (‘Carmen Sylva”), as token of 
her sincere sympathy, a letter in which, after her 
poetical fashion, she nobly endeavoured to give me 
all the consolation in her power. It ran as follows: 


“Buxuarest, April 8, 1889 


“My DEAR STEPHANIE, 

“My thoughts turn to you almost hourly in your 
solitude, and the words of your wonderful letter are 
chiselled deep into my heart. This letter of yours, 
in its devastating simplicity, made me shed warm 
tears, for it discloses the intensity of your suffering. 
Cease to torment yourself with thoughts whether 
you might have done this or that otherwise, and so 
averted the disaster—for nothing could have averted 
it. The poor man, for all his glorious heritage, bore 
the seeds of doom within him in the form of his 
disastrous qualities; to say nothing of the close kin- 
ship between his parents, which robbed him of the 
power that might have enabled him to fight the 
demon who destroyed him. I think that he himself, 
being a man of outstanding intelligence, saw the 
approach of destruction, and despairingly flung him- 
self into the abyss, hastily seizing all life could give 
him before the night came. I remember some ex- 
pressions used by him at Sinaia, which showed utter 
hopelessness, a lack of confidence in the future, but 
a determination to enjoy before it was too late. I 
was already most anxious and sad about him, while 
as for you, you seemed to me like a child, inex- 
perienced and helpless, delivered over to your hard 
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fate. Since then, alas, you have become a woman, 
have drained the chalice to the dregs, and your life 
lies before you shattered to fragments. But you 
were vouchsafed great strength of will, as manifested 
in your handwriting and in your every word. You 
remain the widow of a notable man, the sustainer 
of his spark of genius, the protectress of his child, 
whom you must equip with your own strength of 
will and with great insight, though one can hardly 
suppose that she will have an easy life of it. For 
what princess has an easy life? Do not be bitter 
against those who now fail to understand you. They 
will do so in twenty years to come, and will fancy 
that they always understood and loved you, because 
you understand them and are kind to them and 
allow them to understand you as much as is good 
for them, You must understand and console like 
a saint, self-forgetful and pure. Your cruel fate 
summons you to unheard-of deeds, to tranquil joys 
which can no longer perturb you because they 
blossom in a heart from which other blooms have 
been plucked by suffering. Oh, child, child! How 
I wish I could clasp you to my heart and let you 
weep unrestrainedly, so that the rigidity of despair 
should soften to a gentle melancholy. Still you are 
perhaps better alone, fighting your own fight with- 
out aid, like a hero. I would fain send you rivers 
of love, and merely whisper: ‘I know, I know! I, 
too, have suffered more than any one dreams!’ 
“Your Elizabeth.” 


Subsequently the Queen of Rumania invited me to 
stay with her at Pelesch, saying she would give me 
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“a time of profound repose in this quiet castle.” My 
noble-minded, sympathetic, warm-hearted friend 
wanted to come to my aid. Unfortunately I was not 
allowed to accept her invitation. The Court of Vienna 
did not think it a favourable time for me to leave 
Austria-Hungary, and disapproved of my having any 
close friendship with other courts. 

When I returned from Miramar to Vienna, and 
Laxenburg was assigned to me as dower-house, I was 
just five-and-twenty years of age. It is easier, when 
one is still quite young, to adapt oneself to changed 
circumstances. For me such adaptation had become 
essential, At the Court of Vienna, my existence was 
beginning to be regarded as superfluous. There was a 
tendency to thrust me down into the lowermost place. 
My father, who was extremely indignant thereat, 
intervened. By his express desire I was granted the 
title of Crown Princess Dowager, but this did not 
carry with it the rank of Crown Princess on official 
occasions. That rank belonged to Archduchess 
Maria Theresa, wife of Archduke Charles Louis, the 
Emperor’s brother. 

On the spot where the Crown Prince put an end 
to his life, a penitential cloister now stands. Mayerling 
is not far from Vienna, in one of the charming valleys 
of the Wienerwald, and is easy of access from Baden. 
Crown Prince Rudolf was fond of this particular pre- 
serve, where a gentle, softly outlined, charming 
landscape conveys the stimulus of melancholy. Soon 
after the disaster, the Emperor determined that the 
hunting-lodge should be replaced by a nunnery. By 
suitable architectural changes and by the erection of 
a chapel on the very spot where the prince had died, 
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a comfortable establishment was provided for a com- 
munity of Carmelite nuns. Since then, amid the 
profound peace enclosed by the walls of the convent, 
the prayers of these pious women rise daily to heaven. 
Out of the strength of their faith, and out of the 
unselfish purity of their life, remote from the world, 
blossom atonement and forgiveness for erring mortals. 


Tue Enp 
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